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HEGEL ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
Z. A. PELCZYNSKI 


In October 1831 Die Preuszische Staatszeitung published an article 
entitled ‘Ueber die englische Reformbill’ by the Professor of 
Philosophy at the Royal University of Berlin, G. F. W. Hegel. 
Though ostensibly devoted to the consideration of the Reform Bill 
and its historical importance, the article was in fact a biting criticism 
of the whole of the English constitution. The editors of the Staats- 
zeitung did their best to tone down the first three instalments of it - 
by altering or leaving out the more offensive words and passages, 
until an order of the Prussian King put a stop to it altogether. 
In the collected correspondence of Hegel, edited by his son, we 
find the details of this surprising intervention. “His Majesty had 
nothing against it as such, only the consideration that a ministerial 
paper contained a censure of English affairs. - By command the 
continuation was specially printed and secretly distributed, and 
Hegel, who did not want to be mentioned, nevertheless received the 
greatest eulogies for it in private.” 

The article on the Reform Bill was the culmination of Hegel’s 
lifelong interest in the constitution and politics of this country. This 
interest began early; we find a reference to England in the first thing 
he ever published — his translation, with a commentary, of the letters 
of a Swiss barrister on the politics of Bern, where Hegel had been a 
private tutor. It is obvious, he writes in this work, alluding to Pitt, 
that the Minister, ‘having possessed himself of a parliamentary 
majority, can afford to be defiant, and the nation, being so inade- 
quately represented, cannot assert its opinion in Parliament’. All 
this, he goes on to say, ‘has lowered the esteem for the English 
nation even amongst its strongest admirers’.* This early interest 
lost nothing in strength in the subsequent years of Hegel’s activity 
as a publicist and philosopher; there are numerous references to 
English constitutional and political affairs, as well as to the English 
national character, throughout the many volumes of his works. And 
itis a curious coincidence that the article on the Reform Bill was the 
last work of his to be published in his lifetime; the following month 
he died of cholera. While remaining an interested student, Hegel 
the critic found progressively less and less to admire. The phrase 
‘English freedom’, for instance, gradually acquires a depreciatory 


‘KARL HEGEL (Ed.): Briefe von und an Hegel, vol. II, 378. 
*HuGo FALKENHEIM: ‘Eine unbekannte politische Druckschrift Hegels’, 
Preuszische Jahrbiicher, no. 138, p- 202. 
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undertone in his writings, and in the last of them becomes a term of 
abuse. This aspect of Hegel’s attitude to England makes the pre- 
sentation of his views somewhat difficult; for even if his facts are on 
the whole correct, and the conclusions he draws from them fairly 
consistent, the valuation and interpretation he puts on both are 
different in different periods of his life. 

It may be useful to mention briefly the main sources of his know. 
ledge of this country before going on to deal with his views in detail, 
Unlike the great Frenchmen — Montesquieu, Rousseau and Voltaire 
— whose works he knew well enough, Hegel never set foot in Eng. 
land. He had studied many English and Scottish writers, some of 
them in the original; Hobbes, Locke, Blackstone, Sir James Steuart 
(whose treatise on political economy he possessed and heavily anno- 
tated) and Adam Smith are perhaps the most important in this 
connection. Whether he knew, and was influenced by, Burke, is 
doubtful. There is another English writer who may have influenced 
Hegel, although this has never, as far as I know, been suggested, 
and the evidence is no more conclusive in this than in the case of 
Burke. This author is Jeremy Bentham, whom Hegel could have read 
either in the original or in the popular French translation by Etienne 
Dumont published in 1802. Of equal, if not greater, importance is 
the fact that Hegel was a constant reader of newspapers and journals, 
and there is ample proof that he studied reports from England, and 
followed Parliamentary debates very closely. ‘The Reform Bill 
article contains many details, some of them trivial, which reveal 
a wealth of factual knowledge. Finally, Hegel’s Swabian origin is 
not entirely without significance. He was born and educated in 
Wurttemberg, the South German duchy whose constitution had been 
guaranteed by England, and which had once been compared to that 
of England by Fox. The Wurttembergers were very proud of this 
honour, and the comparison became a generally accepted article of 
political faith which the young Hegel must have shared at one time, 
and which may well have awakened his interest in English affairs. 

Hegel’s views and remarks about the constitution and politics of 
England fall into two groups. Some of them are straightforward, 
and do not present any difficulties; they are of the kind which we 
would now describe as historical or sociological. Others, however, 
are not so simple, and presuppose a certain familiarity with Hegelian 
philosophy before they can be fully appreciated. The latter, which 
are not numerous, will be discussed in the second half of the article. 
At this stage, a short summary of his factual knowledge of the English 
political system provides a convenient starting-point. The summary 
includes all the important references to the subject which can be 
found in his works, but does not follow their historical order. 
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2 

England is a constitutional monarchy. The King is the head of the 
state and the head of the executive. He declares war and concludes 
peace treaties, has supreme command over the army, appoints 
ministers, army commanders and officers, envoys, etc. Hegel ob- 
serves that it has become Etikette that the King, nominates directly 
only the prime minister, who then forms the rest of the cabinet. In 
addition the King is the third branch of the legislative power, and 
has the right of initiating and accepting or rejecting bills. All his 
formal powers, however, are exercised through the ministry, who are 
dependent on Parliament. The latter consists of the King, Lords and 
Commons, who represent the monarchical, the aristocratic and the 
democratic principles respectively; the English constitution is thus a 
mixed one. The most important powers of Parliament are consent- 
ing to legislation and voting supplies for the executive. It also 
debates the external and internal affairs of the country and the 
Empire, and constitutes the great council of the nation where its 
different interests are represented, and can make themselves heard. 
He notes with approval (at any rate in an early writing of 1817) the 
practice of oral discussion in that body which he contrasts with the 
dull, academic proceedings in the Diet of Wurttemberg. ‘It is a law, 
and rightly so, in the English Parliament that the reading of written 
papers is not allowed. The reason is partly that such a paper can 
easily be the work of another, but mainly because the whole nature 
of such an assembly is thereby altered . . . Essentially the people are 
the audience of parliaments. How can they be interested in, and 
profit by, paper proceedings and pedantic discussions of the kind 
[current in Wurttemberg]?"! The judicial power receives a bare 
mention from Hegel, but he points out that the state of English law 
makes judges de facto legislators. He is more explicit on the subject 
of civil and political rights. At different times he mentions the rights 
of property, life and personal freedom (of which a man can be de- 
prived only by a judicial trial by his equals: the right to trial by 
jury being hence regarded in England as ‘the palladium of liberty’), 
the freedoms of speech, press and assembly, eligibility for a com- 
mission in the army and for an office in the administration, and 
finally the twin rights of electing and being elected a member of 
Parliament. 

So far we have been concerned with Hegel’s account of the formal 
or legal side of the constitution. On the whole it contains nothing 
that can be called original or profound, and does not play an impor- 
tant role in his Englandanschauung. For this there are two main 
Teasons. First, he did not think that the excellence or remarkableness 


' Schriften zur Politik und Rechtsphilosophie, Samtliche Werke, edited by Georg 
Lasson, vol. VII, 207, 208. 
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of the English constitution lay there; on the contrary, as will be shown 
later, he regarded England as extremely backward in this respect, 
Secondly, he was mainly interested, at least in the article on the 
Reform Bill, in the material or substantial aspect of English politics, 
Where does political power really lie? Which is the predominan 
element in the constitution? Who effectively governs England? - 
these are the sort of questions he tries to answer. In a general way 
the answer is easy. ‘It is Parliament that governs, though the English 
will not admit this.”! The King may have all sorts of formal rights, 
and the cabinet may exercise them in practice, but ‘since Parliament 
is vested with sovereign decision over the budget (which includes 
even a sum for the maintenance of the King and his family), that is, 
over the full extent of making war and peace, maintaining an army, 
envoys, etc.; and since a ministry can govern (i.e. exist) only when it 
accommodates itself to the views and the will of Parliament, the 
monarch’s participation in the governmental power is illusory 
rather than real, and the substance of the power is to be found in 
Parliament’ (Schriften, p. 314). The impotence of monarchy is thus 
a fundamental characteristic of the English constitution. Nor is 
there any probability that the power of the monarchical element 
will increase, for instance as a result of the Reform Bill. ‘On the 
contrary, if the Bill is not to fall into universal disfavour, jealousy 
towards the Crown — easily the most obstinate English prejudice — 
must be preserved. The proposed measure rather owes a part of its 
popularity to the fact that it is thought to weaken that influence still 
further’ (Schriften, p. 290). 

Since the centre of political gravity is in Parliament, it becomes 
necessary to analyse that body more closely. But before doing s0, 
let us consider briefly Hegel’s view of ‘the people’, who might by 
some be regarded as a separate political force. Hegel believed that 
in France they were such a force; for example, ‘the appeal to the 
people’ (i.e. revolutions or other popular disturbances) was the 
usual French way of settling contentions for the governmental power 
between the executive and the legislative. In this connection one is 
reminded of the quotation from Goethe in Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right, ‘the masses are respectable hands at fighting, but miserable 
hands at judging’. On the whole, however, and particularly in the 
early writings, Hegel takes a less pessimistic view of the English 
people. He credits them with a great pride in, and a strong attach- 
ment to, their freedom and their constitution. They have enough 
political common sense to realize that there must be a government, 
and they are prepared to provide it with the necessary means — in no 
other country are taxes as high as they are in England. Moreover, 


1 Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, Samtliche Werke, Jubilaum- 
sausgabe, edited by Hermann Glockner, vol. XI, 566. 
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they realize their own limitations, and do not attempt to influence 
government directly; they are content to elect representatives, and 
give them a free hand in shaping actual policies. Of course there are 
some shadows in the picture as well. Political consciousness and 
interest are shown in frequent meetings and discussions, but the level 
of deliberation is low. ‘In few European nations does such a perfect 
skill in defending prejudices by argument, combined with such a 
shallowness in fundamentals, prevail as in England’ (Schriften, 
p. 303). Even more important is the fact that at that particular time 
the English were a corrupt people. Montesquieu had made ‘virtue’ 
the principle proper to democracy, and ‘virtue’ for him meant the 
disinterested exercise of political rights and the unselfish perform- 
ance of public duties. The English were corrupt precisely in the 
democratic part of the constitution — the electoral system. Bribery 
and purchase of seats were practised openly and shamelessly; a 
political right — the highest a people can possess — had been con- 
verted into a financial asset. Elections had become veritable orgies 
during which ‘the bestiality of the English rabble’ (Schriften, p. 307) 
was released. Through these words of censure one can almost hear 
the voice of Rousseau declaring that the people of England deserve 
to lose the freedom they so greatly abuse, and Hegel adds in fact at 
this point that in the judgment of ‘pragmatic’ historians corruption 
has always been the forerunner of the loss of political freedom. There 
had, however, been a change for the better in recent times; the moral 
sense of the English had awakened, and the general revulsion 
against corruption had had the Reform Bill as its most important 
result. 

His fairly high regard for the qualities of the English people did 
not prevent Hegel from making a realistic assessment of their actual 
political influence. Public opinion was often mentioned in Parlia- 
ment as an important reason for or against measures, and no 
ministry dared engage in a war without popular backing; indeed at 
times the people forced wars upon unwilling ministries. But apart 
from this, the popular element of the constitution was very weak, and 
already in his earliest writings Hegel had named the real cause of its 
weakness: the outdated and unequal system of representation. 
Through its operation, large sections of the people were represented 
either inadequately or not at all, and, equally or more important, 
there accrued a source of political power to those who controlled 
rotten boroughs or were in a position to purchase seats. The latter 
predominantly belonged to what Hegel in different places calls 
‘aristocracy’, ‘nobility’ or ‘the agricultural interest’; the House of 
Lords was theirs by right, and they dominated the Commons de 
facto. The extent to which the Lower House was an undemocratic 
body could be deduced from the fact that 150 individuals disposed of 
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the majority of seats there. In practice, therefore, the English con. 
stitution was aristocratic and not mixed. 

At this stage we must draw a clear distinction (Hegel does it only 
implicitly, and his terminology is very imprecise) between ‘aristo- 
cracy’ in a social and economic sense, and the same word or its 
synonyms used in a political sense. From the economic point of view 
we are concerned with the class of landowners or landlords, whose 
interest is bound up with agriculture. Hegel mentions other classes 
in passing (for instance tradesmen, financiers and manufacturers), 
and he dwells on the misery of the farming or tenant class, whose 
economic bondage to their landlords more than offsets their legal 
freedom. The landowning aristocracy and gentry, however, are the 
socially dominant class. They constitute the vast majority of the 
clergy, the commissioned officers in the army and navy, and govern- 
ment Officials. They serve on juries, act as magistrates, and possess 
special privileges, such as hunting rights. About the turn of the 
century Hegel’s picture of social relations in this country was still 
very idealized. “The noble who is not the eldest son personally 
enters the lists of public life just like every citizen, and to the latter, no 
less than to the duke’s son, talent, character and education open the 
way to the highest dignities’ (Schriften, p. 95). The extent to which 
he modified his views in the course of the following thirty years 
has already been indicated, and will become even clearer when we 
have analysed his concept of aristocracy in the political sense. 

He uses phrases such as die herrschende (ruling) Klasse, die politische 
Klasse, die parlamentarische Aristokratie to denote not so much the 
nobility in general, but only that section of it which makes politics a 
career and a permanent vocation. Most of them belong to one or the 
other of the Houses of Parliament, and constitute the real govern- 
ment of the country. “The main element of power’ of this political 
class, and its most important connection with the rest of the nobility, 
is ‘the disposal of a number of parliamentary seats’ (Schriften, 
pp. 316, 317). In some cases an aristocrat or a squire enters the 
House of Commons himself, using his influence in a county or town 
or over his tenants to get himself elected; in other cases he exerts his 
influence on behalf of other persons. These may be relatives, friends 
or protégés; the last case is particularly interesting and important, 
as in this way a number of able individuals without private means or 
family connections are able to enter political life. In addition to this 
latter category of politicians, who may still be on the fringe of 
aristocracy as an economic and social class, certain members of other 
classes (bankers, merchants, etc.) have sufficient wealth to buy their 
way into Parliament, and this is one of the reasons for distinguishing 
the political class from the landed nobility. 

The ruling class is differentiated into two parties; ‘these, no 
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matter how intensely they oppose each other, are nonetheless not 
factions. They belong to the same universal interest, and up to 
now a change of ministry has had more important consequences in 
the field of external [i.e. concerning war and peace] than internal 
policy’ (Schriften, p. 319). The party in opposition attacks a 
ministry and its measures not because it disagrees with them 
in principle, but because it wants to form the ministry itself. 
The stability of an administration depends on its members and 
supporters controlling a certain number of seats as well as on the 
disposal of sinecures and benefices by the executive. The ministry 
can also count on the general support of that group in Parliament 
which calls itself independent. This vital unity within the ruling 
class, and the mutual interdependence of Parliament and the 
ministry, Hegel saw threatened by the Reform Bill. The abolition of 
rotten boroughs and the grant of parliamentary representation to 
new towns was likely not only to increase the number of independents, 
but also to open the way to Parliament to men who belonged to a 
different interest, and did not share the political tradition of the 
parliamentary aristocracy. Thus there may penetrate Parliament 
ideas ‘which are against the interest of the latter class, and which 
for that reason have not yet entered their heads’ (Schriften, p. 317). 
Should the novi homines find it impossible to adapt themselves to the 
existing system, they might become an opposition not only to a 
ministry, but to the system of government as a whole, and might seek 
support in the people. On the whole Hegel did not think that the 
chances of a revolution in England were great — the reason will 
appear later — but it is obvious that he greatly underestimated the 
capacity of the new political class to adapt itself to the existing system, 
and the possibility of a peaceful sharing of power by the two classes. 

The characteristic of the ruling class which strikes Hegel most is 
perhaps the low average of political intelligence and wisdom. Dis- 
cussing the possible effects of the Reform Bill, Hegel says that the 
Bill contains no provisions which would substitute ‘profound insight 
and real knowledge’ for the present ‘crass ignorance of fox-hunters 
and country squires or an education acquired in clubs, through 
periodicals and parliamentary debates or the mere routine aptitude 
of lawyers’ (Schriften, p. 301). There are, however, exceptions to this 
tule; ‘above the mass of incompetent and ignorant M.P.s, often not 
even provided with a varnish of common prejudices and an educa- 
tion picked up in conversation, there tower a number of talented 
men who devote themselves completely to political activity and the 
interest of the state’ (Schriften, p. 316). In another place the estimate 
of the political capacity of the ruling class is more favourable. Com- 
menting on electoral bribery in England, Hegel says, ‘this perfectly 
illogical and corrupt condition has, however, the advantage that it 
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makes possible a government, i.e. a majority of men in Parliament 
who are statesmen, and who from youth onwards devote themselves 
to state affairs, working and living for them. And the nation has 
enough sense and understanding to grasp that there must be a 
government, and to give its confidence to a union of men experienced 
in governing’ (Vorlesungen, pp. 566, 567). Hence his original 
criticism seems to amount in the end merely to this, that the English 
ruling class has no theoretical knowledge, but only practical experi- 
ence acquired in the process of governing. The fundamental explana- 
tion of this attitude to politics Hegel believed he had found in the 
national character of the English, but a more immediate cause could 
be found in the constitutional principle of unlimited sovereignty of 
the electors to choose whom they fancied, and of the elected repre- 
sentatives to exercise their power as they thought fit. ‘In their de- 
liberations and decisions on public affairs neither possess the 
character of officials, but both rather share the king’s privilege of 
unaccountability for the fulfilment of their duties’ (Schriften, p. 311). 
This feature of the character of the ruling class is reflected in their 
method of transacting parliamentary business. The usual procedure 
is to make speeches for or against a measure, then to set up a com- 
mittee or to appoint a commission, and to do nothing more about it. 
Parliamentary debates often take the form of declarations of mem- 
bers’ opinions instead of business-like discussion of the substance of 
proposals. A reputation for oratory is won in Parliament most easily 
by fluent prattle, rich in self-ostentation, and kept up for hours. 
Nevertheless Hegel admits that principles are sometimes discussed 
there, too, and on the whole he would say that the English parlia- 
mentary aristocracy performed fairly well that part of its function 
which consisted in enlightening the populace about governmental 
activity. 

These admissions, however, merely help Hegel to emphasize the 
utter failure of the English ruling class to fulfil the really essential 
function of government in general, and a legislative assembly in 
particular. As students of Hegel’s political philosophy know, this 
function consists in the formulation of general principles of con- 
stitutional, criminal and civil law, and their logical development and 
‘concretisation’ in the light of changing circumstances. This rational 
and theoretical activity is entirely lacking in England. ‘The English 
nation has not attained by its popular representation what in Ger- 
many has been effected by centuries of silent scientific labour, the 
wisdom of princes and their love of justice’ (Schriften, p. 301). 
‘The national pride prevents the English from studying the progress 
made by other nations in the development of their legal institutions. 
The pomp and hubbub of the formal freedom, as well as the un- 
conditional right to talk about, and decide on, state affairs in 
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Parliament and other meetings of all classes and estates, hinder or 
lead them away from penetrating the essence of legislation and 
government in the stillness of reflection . .. Fame and wealth make 
it in any case unnecessary to examine the bases of existing rights; 
while nations which have experienced the oppressiveness of privileges 
have been impelled to undertake this task by external necessity and 
the need of reason awakened by it’ (Schriften, pp. 302, 303). By 
contrast with the rational constitutions and legal systems of Con- 
tinental states, ‘the constitution of England is composed of sheer 
particular rights and special privileges’ (Vorlesungen, p. 565). It is ‘a 
formless aggregate of particular rights’ (Schriften, p. 286), ‘a dis- 
connected aggregate of positive provisions’ (Schriften, p. 289), a 
‘dung heap of private rights’ (Schriften, p. 301). The English com- 
mon law is so complex and obscure, so overlaid with individual 
decisions, that only lawyers know what it contains. Moreover, even 
when the constitution implies a rational principle, for example, that 
Parliament should represent not individual voters or their aggregate, 
but the great interests of the country, such a principle is not explicitly 
embodied in a law, and its operation is left to chance and private 
whim. Hence the claim of Englishmen to possess the freest constitu- 
tion in the world is of doubtful validity; at most the freedom in 
question is an inferior, ‘formal’ one. 

The problem of ‘English freedom’, however, is more complicated 
than the last sentence suggests. Hegel uses the expression in several 
distinct, if interrelated, senses, and their separation is not only 
necessary for a better appreciation of his attitude to this country, but 
also throws interesting light on his political thought in general. 

In the most popular sense, ‘English freedom’ means, according to 
Hegel, the presence of political rights in England, i.e. the rights to 
discuss politics in public, to elect members of Parliament, to be 
elected, etc., ‘England’s . . . constitution is regarded as the freest of 
all because private individuals take a predominant part in state 
business.’ This form of freedom is, however, largely nullified by the 
actual power of the nobility; it has the shape of traditional, positive 
privileges instead of universal rights deduced from rational prin- 
ciples; its exercise is unconditional and left to individual caprice; and 
it is offset by the backwardness of England in respect of institutions 
of ‘real freedom’. 

In another sense, ‘English freedom’ means the absence of central- 
ization. ‘Particular churches, municipalities, counties and societies 
provide for themselves, and the government has really nowhere so 
little to do as in England. It is this mainly that the English call their 
freedom’ (Vorlesungen, p. 565). Hegel regarded this self-government 
as a ‘concrete’ and valuable form of freedom, but thought it subject 

1 System der Philosophie, Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. X, 422. 
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to most of the same criticisms which applied to the previous type. 

Again, by freedom the English often mean the wide extent of 
specific rights, and the complete absence of responsibility for their 
exercise. “This, too, is called freedom amongst them, namely that 
one can sell one’s vote or buy a seat in Parliament’ (Vorlesungen, 
p. 566). Another instance of freedom in this sense, is the ‘freedom’ 
of landlords to turn out their tenants by the dozen — a case which 
Hegel discusses at length with reference to Ireland. Both examples, 
in his opinion, amply demonstrate the absurdity of unlimited rights, 
which are the direct result of the habit of regarding them as privileges, 
and the failure to integrate them into an orderly, rational system. 

Finally Hegel mentions a meaning of freedom which John Stuart 
Mill was to make the basis of his essay On Liberty. ‘The English- 
man,’ says Hegel, ‘is indeed proud of the glory and freedom of his 
nation; the basis of his national pride, however, is the consciousness 
that in England the individual is able to preserve and accomplish his 
particularity’ (System, p. 86). This freedom to cultivate one’s 
individuality was, according to Hegel, closely connected with the 
English national character. 


3 

Hegel, then, was convinced of the backwardness of the English 
constitution and laws. He advances several explanations of this 
fact, some of which have already been touched upon. The political 
class have no incentive to alter the state of affairs which is in the 
interest of the class they represent. The monarchy is too weak to 
override particular interests, and to impose reforms from above. 
The essential conditions of progress — theoretical study and educa- 
tion (and that, in the last resort, means philosophy for Hegel) — are 
absent in England. Moreover, the English seem to be congenitally 
incapable of abstract reasoning, and the roots of this defect lie deep in 
their national spirit. ‘The so-called practical sense of the British 
nation, i.e. its preoccupation with income, subsistence and wealth, 
seems to have been little impressed by the need for... material 
rights. But even less can it be moved by the quite formal principles 
of abstract equality’ (Schriften, p. 307). Referring to self-govern- 
ment in England, Hegel develops this idea further: ‘the universal 
interest is thus concrete, and is known and willed through the 
particular ... Hence, too, abstract and universal principles mean 
nothing to the English, and ring hollow in their ears’ (Vor/esungen, 
p. 566). Finally he makes the following observation: ‘one could call 
the English the nation of intellectual intuition. They recognize the 
rational not so much in the form of universality as in that of particul- 
arity. Hence their poets stand above their philosophers... The 
individual [in that country] wants to be self-dependent in every 
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respect, and he relates himself to the universal only through his 
idiosyncrasy’ (System, p. 85). With this feature of the English 
character, there is intimately bound up another. ‘England is the 
country where [the principle of] experience originated, and where it 
still enjoys the greatest respect." Here we have the answer to our 
original question; the English constitution is what it is because the 
English national spirit is what it is, and the former can change 
only when the latter changes. 

In this connection we have to bear in mind that ‘the national 
spirit’ (or ‘the spirit of the people’, der Volksgeist) was for Hegel a 
. teal entity, a substance, and not merely a metaphorical way of 
describing certain common characteristics of most or all members of 
a nation. “Customs, laws and the constitution form the organized, 
inner life of a national spirit. The principle or the mode and deter- 
minacy of its essence is expressed in them.’? Moreover, a national 
spirit is itself only an accident, a particular determination, of the 
world spirit, and the development, transformation and interplay of 
national spirits constitutes world history, which is the biography of 
world spirit. The English nation has won an important place in 
world history; as a result of their national spirit, to which commerce 
is particularly congenial, they have become -‘the missionaries of 
civilization throughout the whole world’ (Vorlesungen, p. 567), 
establishing contacts with barbarians and teaching them the ele- 
ments of industry and sociability. But the highest service which a 
nation can render to the world spirit is, not so much the unconscious 
realization of its purposes externally, as the internal development of 
its own spiritual life through which the world spirit gains conscious- 
ness of itself. Of this spiritual life the constitution and the laws are 
extremely important elements. The English, by refusing to move toa 
higher level of rationality, were setting themselves in opposition to 
the march of the world spirit. 

The penalty for such an offence was the gradual decline and the 
ultimate ruin of the offender. Hegel, however, did not consider 
England a doomed country. He believed that she would somehow 
mend her ways; was not the Reform Bill a harbinger of change? 
What fascinated him was divining the possible method of change. 
He seems at this point to have fallen into a contradiction; the pre- 
condition of progress was the overcoming of the English national 
spirit — in particular of its ‘principle of the positive’and its excessive 
individuality — but the agent of transformation, the government, 
was itself caught up in, and determined by, that spirit. 

Hegel knew, and drew attention to, two possible and current 
ways of change: the French way of appealing to abstract principles, 


1 Geschichte der Philosophie, Part I, Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. XIX, 272. 
* Philosophische Propddeutik, Jubilaumsausgabe, vol. III, p. 222. 
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of periodical upheavals and the alternation of democracy and auto- 
cracy; and the German way of slow reforms from above, imposed 
by an absolute monarch and a faithful, well-trained and capable 
bureaucracy. Sometimes he writes as if England was bound to 
travel one of these two paths, but on the whole he recognizes that 
both alternatives are most uncongenial to the English character. 
It may, perhaps, be suggested that Hegel could have found the 
solution of the dilemma in his own theory, had he but sought more 
diligently. “The national spirit’ and the history of this country 
should have convinced him that further changes were certain to 
follow the same ‘positive’, experimental and practical pattern as 
before: agitation and pressure on one side, resistance on the other at 
first, followed by some sort of compromise in the end; a statute 
here and there, with an important judicial decision thrown in 
from time to time; the gradual widening of some privileges until 
they became universal rights, and the equally gradual redefinition 
and limitation of other rights up to the point of their complete 
extinction in some cases. Of course the pace of change has varied 
considerably, and at times amounted to a peaceful revolution; the 
period after the Reform Bill is a period of this kind. Hence Hegel 
was partly right when he declared that ‘through the Bill, the English 
principle of the positive, on which... the universal legal condition 
there is based, suffers in fact a shock which in England is quite new 
and unheard of, and instinct tells one that this subversion of the 
formal basis of the actual will be followed by more far-reaching 
changes’ (Schriften, p. 290). But he was also partly in error. And so 
he must join the large group of distinguished and learned foreigners 
who, while they said much about the English constitution that was 
true and interesting, always managed in the end to misjudge it in 
some fundamental respect. 





JOHN DEWEY ON EDUCATION 
G. H. BANTOCK 


‘JOHN DEWEY’, writes Mr Joseph Ratner, in an introduction to a 
series of Dewey’s early essays, ‘is the most important single force 
in the progressive education movement.’ ‘There is little doubt that 
the writings of Dewey have had more influence on educational 
theory than those of any other living thinker’, proclaims Mr 
Charles D. Hardie in Truth and Fallacy in Educational Theory. 
And indeed, to re-read, say, School and Society, first published over 
fifty years ago, is, with minor alterations of stress, to receive the 
impression of much current educational journalism. At a time, 
then, when ‘progressive’ notions — Dewey himself uses the term — 
are being increasingly introduced into English schools, an examina- 
tion of Dewey’s educational notions and of the assumptions on 
which they are based is a worthwhile undertaking. If, philosophi- 
cally, Dewey is not the force he once was, educationally (because of 
the time lag between the American and English recognition of his 
s precepts) he is still a writer to be reckoned with. 

It may be noticed, however, that Dewey himself does not make the 
mistake which characterizes some of his followers; that of regarding 
educational discussion, or, to use a perhaps more pretentious word, 
‘philosophy’, as redundant. There is, indeed, the closest relationship 
between his specifically philosophical interests and his general theory 
of education. This is not surprising, in view of the ‘practicality’ of 
that philosophy; indeed, he regards education as the means by which 
his ‘philosophy’ can be implemented; and that it shall be imple- 
mented is an inherent part of the philosophy itself: ‘Unless a philo- 
sophy is to remain symbolic — or verbal — or a sentimental indul- 
gence for a few, or else mere arbitrary dogma, its auditing of past 
experience and its program of values must take effect in conduct.’ 
Hence, ‘Education is the laboratory in which philosophic distinctions 
become concrete and are tested.’ The nature and quality of Dewey’s 
educational advice is, then, very much bound up with a certain view 
of human life which he is concerned to reveal in his specifically 
philosophic work; and the clue to the adequacy and comprehensive- 
ness of his educational ideas must be sought in an understanding 
of the philosophical framework within which they are designed to 
operate. The range and quality of an individual’s views on education 
will be always intimately related to the range and quality of that 
individual’s notion of life in general; one seeks to educate for 
the type of existence one desiderates. And one of the criticisms 
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of current educational theory and practice which needs to be made 
is that both are often in the hands of people whose view of human 
existence is qualitatively too ‘thin’ to bring about that ‘richness’ of 
experience to which they so constantly appeal as the basis of their 
endeavours.’ 

It is interesting to consider the part played by Dewey — the temper 
of mind he has helped to induce — in this situation. One of the diff- 
culties in discussing his work, however, lies in the unusual vagueness 
of his terminology. Mr Hardie observes this difficulty. Of Dewey’s 
writings he says: ‘they are often obscure and sometimes inconsistent 
with each other’. It is not fair to judge a philosopher on the strength 
of his prose style; but the abstractness of Dewey’s language, his 
lack of precision, the vague generalities which serve as his ideas 
all make him liable to those strictures which De Tocqueville directed 
against ‘democratic’ writers. Dewey constantly uses such abstrac- 
tions as ‘experience’, ‘social’, ‘growth’, ‘democracy’, ‘free’, etc., 
without any attempt to make them precise. It is not surprising, then, 
to find that, since so much educational discussion has followed 
Dewey’s lead, the opportunities of ambiguity have more frequently 
been exploited than avoided. 


1 

It may be useful to approach Dewey’s philosophical conceptions 
through the concrete consideration of his attitude to an earlier 
educational theorist of whom he very much approves: Froebel. In 
an essay in School and Society, those ideas of Froebel which Dewey 
sought to apply to all ages in his famous ‘Laboratory School’ at the 
University of Chicago are analysed. The two of most importance 
he recognizes are: (1) “That the primary business of school is to train 
children in co-operative and mutually helpful living; to foster in 
them the consciousness of mutual interdependence’; and (2) “That 
the primary root of all educative activity is in the instinctive, impulsive 
attitudes and activities of the child, and not in the presentation and 
application of external material, whether through the ideas of others 
or through the senses.’ Like Froebel, Dewey belongs to that nine- 
teenth-century movement which transferred ‘teaching from a 
mechanical to a biological art’;? at least, he makes frequent use of 
such terms as ‘development’, ‘growth’, etc. Like Froebel, too, he 
is much concerned to stress the continuity of man and nature. But 


1 Many educationalists employ a stale romantic vocabulary which merits more 
criticism than it receives. Cf. ‘The project . . . is an echo of life, of life that is rich 
and significant. . . .” 

2 Cf. Graham Wallas’s useful essay, ‘A Criticism of Froebelian Pedagogy’, 
reprinted in Men and Ideas. 
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there the likeness ends; for whereas most of Froebel’s references to 
nature are for the purpose of illustrating some lesson that man can 
learn from her processes (‘Men, who wander through your fields, 
gardens and groves, why do you not open your minds to receive 
what Nature in dumb speech teaches you?’) — in other words, his 
purpose has something Wordsworthian about it — Dewey sees nature 
as a vehicle for the extension of man’s power and control. About 
man’s receptive side, his capacity to achieve wisdom from processes 
outside himself in the natural world, he is significantly silent; he is 
concerned only with the active side, what man can do with the raw 
material of nature. Thus, when he points out that ‘Man’s home is 
nature’, he continues significantly: ‘his purposes and aims are 
dependent for execution upon natural conditions’; in other words, 
nature is merely the material and the scene of man’s endeavours. 
What is involved is what Santayana has termed ‘the dominance of 
the foreground’. Thus, the subject-matter of human learning only 
appeals as it relates.itself to the social life of man; in geography, ‘the 
residence, pursuits, successes, and failures of men are things that 
give the geographic data their reason for inclusion in the material of 
instruction’ (Democracy and Education). Otherwise geography 
‘appears as a veritable rag-bag of intellectual odds and ends’. That 
the geographical structure of the world might form an order of 
experience independent of man’s wishes and desires does not seem 
to occur to Dewey: “The educational centre of gravity is in the cul- 
tural or humane aspects of the subject. From this centre, any 
material becomes relevant insofar as it is needed to help appreciate 
the significance of human activities and relations’ (ibid.). Again, the 
only significance that the past has for Dewey — it is indeed the 
object of some animus on his part — lies in its ability to illumine 
man’s present condition: “The true starting point of history is 
always some present situation with its problems... History deals 
with the past, but this past is the history of the present’ (ibid.). 

And what is true of history and geography is true of all knowledge. 
Not only is its significance bound up with the present interest and 
activities of man; it is confined to a particular aspect of man — the 
social: it ‘translates into concrete and detailed terms the meanings 
of current social life which it is desirable to transmit’. Even religion, 
in this scheme of things, merely constitutes ‘the idealization of things 
characteristic of natural association, which have been projected into 
a supernatural realm for safekeeping and sanction’. Otherwise 
‘fundamental dualism and a division of life continue’ (A Common 
Faith). 

The last sentence gives us a clue as to the motive force behind this 
jealously anthropocentric scheme. There is an unwillingness to make 
distinctions, ‘divisions’, which would in any way detract from the 

B 
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effectiveness of ‘practical’ concerns. To distinguish is first to submit 
to the nature of the things distinguished between, to bring them 
within the sphere of attention and to examine their natures, not 
merely as they affect the here and now of the immediately contingent, 
but as they are in their own natures constituted. And such an attempt 
at objectivity is indeed, in the last resort, subjectively enriching; be- 
cause, in fact, objects are what they are, and to move among them 
with confidence — which is what successful living entails — one 
needs to know them for what in fact they are, not for the way in 
which the fleeting moment accidentally presents them. 

By contrast, Dewey’s system is highly subjective. His concern is 
that of the practical man, who sees the world only as the sphere for 
his activity, and therefore only as an offshoot of himself as at the 
moment he conceives that self. Thus, a transcendent sphere, a world 
in which man can by definition exercise no control, is repudiated: 


The idea of a double and parallel manifestation of the divine, 
in which the latter has superior status and authenticity, brings 
about a condition of unstable equilibrium. It operates to dis- 
tract energy, through dividing the objects to which it is directed 
(A Common Faith). 


Dewey is powerfully attracted by science; indeed his educational 
recommendations comprise little beyond the application of its 
methodology to the teaching situation. Most scientists would agree 
that science implies a mode of understanding the world which is 
independent of self. And some scientists would go so far as to assert 
that all that science does is to describe. At least, it would be agreed 
that the practical control of nature is a by-product of science, not, 
except in the hands of ‘romantic’ apologists like Bacon, its main 
concern. 

It is interesting, then, to note that Dewey’s attitude towards 
science is Baconian. He belongs, indeed, to the tradition of which 
Bacon was the great ‘Instaurator’, and his repudiation of the 
classic philosophical traditions reflects Bacon’s rejection of the 
Schoolman. He always speaks of Bacon with the greatest respect, 
as ‘an outstanding figure of the world’s intellectual life’; and he 
stresses, as the ‘best-known aphorism’ of Bacon, ‘Knowledge is 
Power’, an aphorism that not unjustly sums up Dewey’s own 
attitude. For indeed his pragmatism involves, on a scale unthought-of 
by Bacon, ‘a change from knowing as aesthetic enjoyment of the 
properties of nature regarded as a work of divine art, to knowing 
as a means of secular control — that is, a method of purposefully 
introducing changes which will alter the course of events’ (Quest for 
Certainty). Hence objects are no longer to be conceived of as objects, 
but as data: ‘... nature as it already exists ceases to be something 
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which must be accepted and submitted to, endured and enjoyed, 
just as it is. It is now something to be modified, to be intentionally 
controlled. It is material to act upon so as to transform it into new 
objects which better answer our needs’ (ibid.). The slipping in of 
the value judgment is interesting and altogether characteristic. 
For the moment, what is important is to note how intimately 
Dewey’s conception of life is bound up with what he conceives to 
be the processes of scientific investigation. And even more impor- 
tant is that he often appears to misconceive the nature of what 
the scientist is doing. His ‘science’ is largely of the ‘common- 
sense’ variety; with the full philosophical implications of the scien- 
tific outlook he seems only imperfectly acquainted. Today no 
scientist would claim that ‘scientific inquiry always starts from things 
of the environment experienced in our everyday life, with things we 
see, handle, use, enjoy and suffer from’. Again, Dewey points out 
that one of the virtues in reducing objects to the status of data for 
an investigation is that it ‘liberates man from subjection to the past’. 
Hence, ‘the scientific attitude, as an attitude of interest in change 
instead of interest in isolated and complete fixities, is necessarily 
alert for problems’ (ibid.). 

All through his exposition Dewey seems too much to assume that 
the ability to recognize the presence of problems is a matter of little 
or no difficulty. Indeed, the need to recognize problems forms a signi- 
ficant part of his repudiation of the past; for unless problems are 
recognized and met, we remain the victims of habit, which involves 
the domination of the past. What Dewey fails to make sufficiently 
clear is the enormous dependence of even the modern scientist on 
past knowledge before the presence of a problem can be recognized 
and an hypothesis formulated. And any ‘scientific’ mode of living 
(even within Dewey’s comprehension of the term) would imply a 
deep appreciation and comprehension of the conventions, social 
mores, and modes of understanding of the society within which it 
was being lived. Dewey’s comparative neglect of this aspect of modern 
scientific work, his too eager grasping after a ‘progress’, a ‘future’, a 
‘reconstruction’ whose very definition necessitates an ample appre- 
ciation of the past, marks an important lack in his application of 
scientific ideas to his educational conceptions. 

It will be becoming increasingly clear that Dewey is primarily 
concerned only with certain features of human experience, and that 
his system depends on the conscious (and assumed) isolation of a 
limited number of aspects only. The word ‘experience’ is one that 
is frequently encountered in modern. educational writing, and 
its use in the sorts of contexts in which it is found very largely springs 
from Dewey’s persistent emphasis on the word. Thus, in criticizing 
the older education, Dewey states: 
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. . . the fundamental fallacy in methods of instruction lies in 
supposing that experience on the part of pupils may be assumed, 
What is here insisted upon is the necessity of an actual empirical 
situation as the initiating phase of thought . . . The fallacy con- 
sists in supposing that we can begin with ready-made subject- 
matter of arithmetic, or geography, or whatever, irrespective of 
some direct personal experience of a situation (Democracy and 
Education). 


What, then, Dewey means by ‘experience’ is a matter of some 
moment, especially as most educationalists who use the word tend 
to make somewhat similar assumptions about its nature. 

Roughly, it comprehends the world of ‘practical’ events: ‘to 
realize what an experience, or empirical situation means, we have to 
call to mind the sort of . . . occupations that interest and engage 
activity in ordinary life’ (ibid.). Yet this ‘experience’ is not static; 
it involves the sphere within which man acts, and within which he is 
acted upon; ‘...the combination of what things do to us (not in 


impressing qualities on a passive mind) in modifying our actions, 
furthering some of them and resisting and checking others, and 
what we can do to them in producing new changes constitutes 
experience’ (ibid.). Hence the emphasis on activity; significant 
experience is the outgrowth of experimentation. Following his 
conception of what constitutes the sciences, Dewey believes that 


there is ‘no such thing as genuine knowledge and fruitful under- 
standing except as the offspring of doing’. Such is what he terms the 
lesson of the ‘laboratory method’; and such, he adds, is ‘the lesson 
which all education has to learn’. 

From this view of ‘experience’, which is always in an active state of 
‘reconstruction’, and which is always contingent and never cognitive, 
stems his condemnation of the failure of modern philosophy to 
‘bring about an integration between what we know of the world and 
the intelligent direction of what we do’. This, he states, is the result 
of adhering to two ideas formulated in conditions which, he con- 
siders, differ very considerably from those appertaining today: 
*... that knowledge is concerned with disclosure of characteristics 
of antecedent existences and essences, and that the properties of 
value found therein provide the authoritative standards for the 
conduct of life’ (Quest for Certainty). Hence the ‘quest for certainty’ 
has misled men into the assumption of a world, ascertainable by 
cognitive means, anterior to, and more important than, the world of 
practical activity. The refinement of scientific inquiry — refinement 
because even scientists like Newton assumed the existence of ultimate 
unchangeable substances which interact without undergoing change 
in themselves — has shown, he goes on to state, that it is not necessary 
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to assume any permanent substrate; and scientific inquiry, be it 
remembered, ‘is taken as the type and pattern of knowing since it is 
the most perfected of all branches of knowing’. 

Thus the world as Dewey conceives it is one of continuous 
change, where ‘authority’ claims no precedence but what 
is derived from concretely tested experience, where, in fact, all 
beliefs, ‘tenets and creeds about good and goods’ are so many tools, 
guides to action,' ‘instrumentalities of direction’, hypotheses whose 
value is tested as the result of active experimentation. Hence the 
test of value lies in consequences. For instance, the soundness and 
pertinence of a moral law ‘are tested by what happens when it is 
acted upon’. How it came ‘initially to be framed Dewey never 
reveals; neither does he tell us on what basis one pattern of be- 
haviour is chosen rather than another. And indeed he forgets that 
even the contention that the moral law seeks to meet human needs 
depends on some anterior formulation of what constitute human 
needs. 

Still, Dewey grants the necessity of value considerations. He 
admits, for instance, that ‘mere activity does not constitute ex- 
perience’; it must result in increased capacity for control. Thus, 
‘the measure of the value of an experience lies in the perception of 
relationships or continuities to which it leads up’ (Democracy and 
Education). In other words, it must work, submit to test in action; 
hence values are ‘identical with goods that are the fruit of intelli- 
gently directed activity’. 

Now it is here that the attempt to make the total human world 
co-extensive with the world of practical activity breaks down. For 
indeed, any test must assume the acceptance of some standard in 
terms of which the test can be said to have succeeded or failed. In 
the world of practical activity, this is comparatively easy to provide. 
Thus, in the case of a doctor faced with the task of having to cure a 
patient (an example actually used by Dewey), the test of the diagnosis 
will lie in the effectiveness or otherwise of the treatment proposed, 
if treatment is considered possible. But what will not be tested is 
the antecedent assumption on which both the calling and behaviour 
of the doctor are based, the assumption that the saving and preserva- 
tion of life is a good thing. In a sense Dewey admits this, but in 
such terms, it seems to me, as to brush away the problem as irrele- 
vant. He admits that the ‘knowledge of nature’ that now exists only 
enables us to ask ‘proximate questions, not ultimate ones’, but 
urges that in ‘restricted and technical fields, men now proceed un- 
hesitatingly along these lines . . . Increased knowledge of nature 
and its conditions does not raise the problem of validity of the value 


1 ‘The conclusions of prior knowledge are the instruments of new inquiries, not 
the norm which determines their validity’ (Quest for Certainty). 
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of health or of communication in general’. Such a problem, he 
seems to be saying, is irrelevant to the purposes of philosophy 
today. 

And indeed, closer examination of Dewey’s world of practical 
activity goes to show that it rests on a whole series of implicit 
assumptions, only a few of which are ever brought into question, 
and yet which of necessity sustain the whole range of activities which 
he is concerned to recommend. As we have seen, he seems to assume 
that ‘problems’ presented by the data of sensory experience offer 
themselves for treatment, forgetting that the appreciation of the 
presence of a problem depends on a whole series of anterior assump- 
tions as to what constitutes relevance and importance. In a passage 
quoted above he speaks of nature as ‘material to act upon so as to 
transform it into new objects which better answer our needs’, without 
attempting to address himself specifically to the problem as to what 
constitutes a need, and in what sense the implications of ‘better’ are 
to be taken. And such implicit value judgments are constantly 
encountered in Dewey’s writing. He speaks of ‘growth’ and 
‘development’ as if the terms were self-explanatory. Moreover, his 
exclusion of anterior conceptions explicitly prevents him from 
setting up some antecedent yardstick; he allows of no tradition in 
terms of which ‘growth’ can be measured. His naturalistic universe 
appears to seek no standard beyond itself; the end to be achieved, 
he is fond of asserting, is something within the process of attainment, 
not something external to it. He asserts that: ‘Since education is not 
a means to living, but is identical with the operation of living a life 
which is fruitful and inherently significant, the only ultimate value 
which can be set up is just the process of living itself.’ Hence his 
repudiation of the idea that there is a hierarchy of values. 

But this is not the whole story. For despite the implications 
of the last quotation, Dewey does, in fact, though careless of its 
implication for his metaphysic, indicate a standard in terms of 
which the ‘process of living’ is to be judged. We have already 
noted the extent to which he urges the social criterion of right 
action and right learning; and implicit in much of his writing 
is the assumption that the social repercussions of man’s behaviour 
provide the real standards by which man’s acts shall be judged. He 
tolerates, however, only one type of social organization — the 
democratic, a state of society which he nowhere defines with any 
clarity, nor indicates in detail how democratic government is to 
manifest itself. His conception of it is partly emotional — he equates 
it generally with anti-authoritarianism, and sees in it a bulwark 
against privilege and exploitation. Perhaps the nearest he gets to 
definition is when he asserts that ‘a democracy is more than a form 
of government: it is primarily a mode of associated living, of conjoint 
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communicated experience’. The two most important elements of 
democracy to which he points are: ‘more numerous and more varied 
points of shared common interest [and] greater reliance upon the 
recognition of mutual interests as a factor in social control’ and 
‘freer interaction between social groups . . . [and] change in social 
habit —its continuous readjustment through meeting the new 
situations produced by varied intercourse’. It is here that the two 
chief elements in Dewey’s system meet. For it is quite obvious that 
however much Dewey advocates the necessity of constant change, 
of continual reconstruction of experience, that change must work 
within the democratic framework, and no changes in social habit 
which will in any way endanger this ‘mode of associated living’ are 
to be permitted. Indeed, it is an indication of Dewey’s naivety that 
he rarely seems to conceive the possibility of its happening. 

Thus his system really rests on the assumption of vaguely defined 
‘democratic’ values. And we must go on to consider some of the 
implications of this assumption of a specifically social criterion; for 
though vaguely defined, the general trend of Dewey’s advocacy of 
‘democratic’ criteria has certain sinister implications which need to 
be explored more fully than they have been. 

One of the characteristics of scientific knowledge is that it is open 
and public, offering itself for verification by anyone who cares to 
acquaint himself with the facts of the case. Implicitly, Dewey advo- 
cates this ‘openness’ as the criterion by which men should be judged. 
Indeed, just as the scientific hypothesis must allow itself to be tested 
in action, so, in a sense, must Dewey’s social man lay himself open 
to inspection and examination. Self, to Dewey, only makes sense in 
terms of other men (the obverse side of which is, of course, that other 
men only make sense in terms of self). He asks, for instance, how 
the beliefs and aspirations of group life can be communicated to the 
young; and replies: 


By means of the action of the environment in calling out 
certain responses. The required beliefs cannot be hammered in; 
the needed attitudes cannot be plastered on. But the particular 
medium in which an individual exists leads him to see and feel 
one thing rather than another; it leads him to have certain plans 
in order that he may act successfully with others; it strengthens 
some beliefs and weakens others as a condition of winning the 
approval of others (Democracy and Education). 


Now there are two points to be noticed in this passage. In the 
first place, it illustrates Dewey’s anti-authoritarian bias . . . ‘The 
required beliefs cannot be hammered in’. But at the same time, it 
substitutes an ‘authority’ at least as tyrannous as that of any ‘incul- 
cator’, the authority of what Dewey has termed in another context, 
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‘the pressure for like-mindedness in action’. For there are indeed 
required beliefs and needed attitudes. Thus Dewey repudiates the 
idea of imitation in education in these terms: 


One has only to consider how completely the child is depen- 
dent from his earliest days for successful execution of his pur- 
pose upon fitting his acts into those of others to see what a 
premium is put upon behaving as others behave. . . The pressure 
for likemindedness in action from this source is so great that it 
is quite superfluous to appeal to imitation (Democracy and 
Education). 


Hence the sole criterion which is to guide human activities is that of 
group contribution: ‘There is always a danger that increased personal 
independence will decrease the social capacity of an individual. In 
making him more self-reliant, it may make him more self-sufficient; 
it may lead to aloofness and indifference.’ 

In this conception of man the main emphasis is, then, on what is 
capable of being communicated, what in fact is open and public. A 
man is what he is to other people, dependent upon ‘the free and 
equitable intercourse which springs from a variety of shared interests’. 
Ultimately, Dewey conceives a society where all will be able to 
communicate with all on a footing of equality: ‘The extension in 
space of the number of individuals who participate in an interest 
so that each has to refer his own action to that of others to give 


point and direction to his own, is equivalent to the breaking-down 
of those barriers of class, race and national territory which have 
kept men from perceiving the full import of their activity.’ Hence, 
perhaps, the most dangerous of Dewey’s conceptions, his repudiation 
of the ‘inner’: 


.  . the idea of perfecting an ‘inner’ personality is a sure sign 
of social divisions. What is called inner is simply that which 
does not connect with others — which is not capable of free and 
full communication. What is termed spiritual culture has 
usually been futile, with something rotten about it, just because 
it has been conceived as a thing which a man may have internally 
— and therefore exclusively. What one is as a person is what one 
is as associated with others, in a free give and take of inter- 
course (Democracy and Education). 


For all the apparent saving grace of ‘free’ in the last phrase, such a 
conception makes a mockery of Dewey’s contention concerning the 
‘freedom’ of democratic life; for no man is allowed to exist beyond 
other men, even in the inner recesses of his consciousness. 
Consequently Dewey has little of value to suggest concerning the 
understanding and training of the emotional life. It is a desiccated 
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experience of life which springs from the singularly narrow range 
of purely practical activities he recognizes, and from the rejection 
of all classical philosophic wisdom. His attitude to literature is 
symptomatic. He appraises the Penelope in the Odyssey, as ‘a 
classic in literature because the character is an adequate embodi- 
ment of a certain industrial phase of social life’ (School and Society). 
As long as literature forwards the needs of the practical, it may 
be allowed to have a purpose. Thus he admits that in a sense 
the ‘motif of American colonial history and of De Foe’s 
Robinson Crusoe are the same. But when Robinson Crusoe supplies 
the material for the curriculum of the third — or fourth — grade 
child, are we not putting the cart before the horse? Why not give 
the child the reality, with its much larger sweep, its intenser forces, 
its more vivid and lasting value for life, using the Robinson Crusoe 
as an imaginative idealization in a particular case of the same sort 
of problems and activities?” Now it may well be that the capacity 
to appreciate literature depends, to a certain extent, on prior 
‘experiences’; but it is easy to see that in Dewey’s scheme litera- 
ture takes on, at best, a purely illustrative function. That it in 
any way links with experience, at once to refine and deepen the 
nature of that experience or that it renders one susceptible to 
appreciate more recondite aspects of presented ‘life’, he fails to 
appreciate. In this, Dewey partakes of that “dissociation of sensi- 
bility’ which began in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
which, in ‘practical’ circles, has led all art to be regarded as a 
‘decorative sideline’. 

Such, then, are some of the characteristics of the mind which has 
exercised so profound an influence on twentieth-century educational 
thinking. And, indeed, in this philosophy, which is supposed to 
concern itself so much with experience and with changing, altering, 
reconstructing and directing that experience, what is surprising is the 
extraordinary narrowness of the system within which Dewey’s 
‘technique’ for living — it amounts to that — exists and which he is 
prepared to accept. He considers much of that environment, which 
profounder minds have questioned for so long, to be adequate. He 
is largely at one with the tendencies of his times — an excellent 
example of Arnold’s swimmers with the stream; indeed he wishes 
to accelerate the current. He accepts almost without question the 
surface qualities of industrialization: ‘a wider educational out- 
look would conceive industrial activities as agencies for making 
intellectual resources more accessible to the masses, and giving 
greater solidity to the culture of those having superior re- 
sources’. If he is not completely satisfied with current society it is 
largely because elements of that ‘spiritual’, ‘literary’ and ‘aesthetic’ 
civilization — with which he associates aristocratic ‘dominative’, 
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static forms of society — still persist. He is so obsessed with 
certain political notions that lead him to deprecate aristocracy, 
authoritarianism and the dominance of the past, that he is unable 
to see that the social structure he desiderates can only be 
bought — indeed has only been bought — at a considerable cultural 
cost, a cultural cost which has affected all sections of the community. 
He looks upon the modern era as having brought about an enormous 
cultural enrichment: ‘The social world in which the child now lives 
is so rich and full that it is not easy to see how much it cost, how 
much effort and thought lie back of it . . . The industrial history of 
man is not a materialistic or merely utilitarian affair. It is a matter 
of intelligence.’ One bears in mind Matthew Arnold’s indictment 
of ‘our modern world of which the whole civilization is, to a much 
greater degree than the civilizations of Greece and Rome, mechanical 
and external, and tends to become more so’. Dewey is essentially the 
philosopher of ‘rootless’, urban man; he is unable to see, as Arnold 
saw, that even the capacity to appreciate the extent and nature of 
social action depends on the quality of mind brought to the situa- 
tion. In Dewey, one finds the refined efforts of profound minds 
grappling with the ultimate problems of human destiny dismissed 
in this way: ‘Work has been onerous, toilsome, associated with a 
primeval curse. It has been done under compulsion and pressure of 
necessity, while intellectual activity is associated with leisure... 
“Safety first’? has played a large role in effecting a preference for 
knowing over doing and making.’ With no sensé of the irony of his 
own situation, he panders to the vulgar notion that intellectual — apart 
from scientific — activity is inferior to manual, a mere dilettante 
pleasure of the rich and idle: ‘After a time, a few persons with leisure 
and endowed by fortune with immunity from the rougher impacts 
of the world, discovered the delights of thought and inquiry.’ It was 
as easy as that! If nothing else, the cheapness of his animus against 
the seeker after ultimate understanding and the crudity of his 
estimate of the sorts of motives that inspired this form of activity 
might make his recommendations on education suspect. 


2 

Criticism of Dewey’s concrete educational prescriptions comes 
under two broad headings: his substitution of ‘social’ for tradi- 
tionally ‘educational’ criteria, and his changed emphasis in the 
subject-matter and mode of instruction. Both features are, of course, 
closely interrelated, and the latter may be said to spring largely from 
the former. 

Dewey is concerned to stress the close relationship between 
school and life. Thus he speaks of the ‘artificial gap between life 
in school and out’; and he insists repeatedly that ‘education... 
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is a process of living and not a preparation for future living’. Again, 
‘the school itself shall be made a genuine form of active community 
life, instead of a place set apart in which to learn lessons’. 

At the same time, there is a certain discrepancy between his desire 
to make school as like life outside school as possible and his concep- 
tion of education as having a reformatory social mission. He criti- 
cizes the traditional school as a place where ‘certain information is 
to be given, where certain lessons are to be learned, or where certain 
habits are to be formed’; at the same time, in pursuit of his own 
ends, he is willing to assert: “we may produce in schools a projection 
in type of the society we should like to realize, and by forming minds 
in accord with it gradually modify the larger and more recalcitrant 
features of adult society’. Indeed, for one so anti-authoritarian, it 
is surprising to find him actually using the word ‘instill’: “The 
secondary and provisional character of national sovereignty in 
respect of the fuller, freer, and more fruitful association and inter- 
course of all human beings with one another must be instilled as a 
working disposition of mind’ (Democracy and Education). When, 
then, Dewey claims that the purpose of education lies in the ‘freeing 
of individual capacity in a progressive growth directed to social 
aims’, it is obvious that what matters is ‘the social aim’ rather than 
the individual growth. With Dewey, ‘progressive’ education moved 
from its individualistic to its collectivist phase, though the anti- 
authoritarian bias remains, at least, on the surface: ‘The teacher is 
not in the school to impose certain ideas or to form certain habits in 
the child, but is there as a member of the community to select the 
influences which shall affect the child and to assist him in properly 
responding to these influences’ (Education Today). 

At a time when the notion of ‘authority’ in schools is frowned 
upon, it is well to consider the implications of this injunction, which, 
in fact, provides an admirable example of that verbal ingenuousness 
which is so marked a feature of current educational discussion. 
It is relevant to ask what the precise difference is between ‘forming 
certain habits in the child’ and ‘selecting the influences which shall 
affect” and ‘assist’ him to respond to them ‘properly’. At most, 
‘authority’ has become rather more indirect; it is none the less pre- 
sent, in spite of Dewey’s attempt to conceal the fact. And indeed, 
in saying that ‘through education society can formulate its own pur- 
poses, can organize its own means and resources, and thus shape 
itself with definiteness and economy in the direction in which it 
wishes to move’, the collective noun dangerously conceals the fact 
that in practice only certain elements in society can be involved in 
this formulation. What, in fact, has happened is that Dewey has 
substituted a more dangerous form of authority for the one he so 
much dislikes. The incipient totalitarianism revealed in his re- 
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pudiation of the ‘inner’ and his emphasis on social criteria, becomes 
more apparent in the concrete realization of his educational prin- 
ciples; the present crusade against ‘Un-American activities’ is 
explicable when associated with the mental climate induced by 
Deweyism over the last fifty years — though, of course, Dewey is as 
much a symptom as a portent. De Tocqueville acutely diagnosed 
the elements of the situation sixty years before Dewey became a 
force: 


In the principle of equality I very clearly discern two ten- 
dencies; the one leading the mind of every man to untried 
thoughts, the other inclined to prohibit him from thinking at 
all. And I perceive how, under the dominion of certain laws, 
democracy would extinguish that liberty of the mind to which 
a democratic social condition is favourable; so that, after having 
broken all the bondage once imposed on it by ranks or by men, 
the human mind would be closely fettered to the general will 
of the greatest number (Democracy in America). 


Just as perturbing is the vastness of the claim made by Dewey for 
the ‘socializing’ power of education, and the tremendous force 
which those responsible for the conscious formulation of the society’s 
purposes require to command. No such vast claims for education 
would have been made by the older ‘authoritarian’ educationists 
whom Dewey repudiates: partly because such educationists would 
never have equated ‘life’ with the conscious formulation of social 
policies; and partly because they had too much respect for the past 
always to be searching after the conscious direction of the future. 
They appreciated human activity as something which existed within 
a larger framework which certainly included an element of accep- 
tance; they did not jealously seek ‘control’, and they believed that 
there were more cogent criteria for human behaviour than the tem- 
porary prejudices of Tom, Dick and Harry. Dewey’s repudiation 
of the past, which contains lessons irrespective of man’s immediate 
purposes, serves him ill. 

The close correlation between Dewey’s social preoccupations and 
his preference for practical activities in education is easily recogniz- 
able: 


Where the school work consists in simply learning lessons, 
mutual assistance, instead of being the most natural form of 


1 That certain elements among the campaigners against un-American activities 
are turning against Deweyism (cf. ‘American Vigilantes’, Times Educational 
Supplement, February 1st, 1952), in no way destroys my thesis. For Dewey, like 
many ‘revolutionaries’, is caught up in the situation of his own creation; and 
what he has helped to create is a population with insufficient personal integrity 
and ‘being’ to combat attacks on that academic freedom for which ostensibly 
he stands, 
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co-operation and association, becomes a clandestine effort to 
relieve one’s neighbour of his proper duties. Where active work 
is going on, all this is changed . . . A spirit of free communica- 
tion, of interchange of ideas, suggestions, results, both successes 
and failures and previous experiences, becomes the dominating 
note of the recitation. 


We have here, indeed, one of the main arguments in favour of the 
‘group’ methods recently introduced into our schools. And since 
Dewey is the father of the ‘project method’, his views on ‘co-opera- 
tion’ merit investigation. 

The stress on ‘co-operation’ is clearly in line with other aspects of 
Deweyism. It is indeed worth noting how closely Dewey’s concep- 
tion of co-operative school work approximates to that free inter- 
change of experiment and result which characterizes the behaviour 
of scientific researchers; furthermore, his ‘democracy’, which he 
wishes to reproduce in the schools, comes often to look like a 
collectivity of scientists, constantly experimenting and interchanging 
hypotheses and results. There are some sinister implications for 
schools worth bearing in mind. In the first place, such co-operation 
implies that no one shall be capable of learning more than any other, 
otherwise the ‘spirit of free communication’ will not be able to 
manifest itself; for the idea of ‘communication’ involves both a com- 
municator and one communicated with, and implies that both 
will be equally capable of following the other. The fact that certain 
concepts can be grasped by some children and not by others means 
in practice that the pace and level will be set by the others.’ For that 
some should grasp ideas, processes, which are beyond the capacity 
of others surely comes under Dewey’s condemnation of what is not 
open and public. 

Secondly, the precise nature of this ‘co-operation’ is worth indi- 
cating. For it involves a purely arbitrary association within the 
particular project undertaken, one imposed temporarily by the 
nature of the problem, not that far deeper co-operation which is 
only possible when working from a common background of assump- 
tion, when in fact we say that people ‘speak a common language’ 
because they talk of things within a common frame of reference: in 
other words, the co-operation which springs from living within an 

‘That this is not a purely theoretic fear can be seen from Mr Boris Ford’s 
account of the school at the Jewish settlement at Mishmar Haemek in Palestine. 
There group work is undertaken, and Mr Ford makes the following admission: 
‘The group works as a team, in the sense that it distributes the work among itself, 
and moves at the pace of the slowest member.’ After a little more detail about the 
working of the project, Mr Ford continues: ‘This system has obvious enough 
consequences. The children develop little if any desire for self-advancement, they 


think of the group’s advantages and success and they accept as natural a scheme 
of mutual assistance’ (‘Freedom in Education’, Scrutiny, Summer, 1948). 
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organic community, not one imposed temporarily from without by 
the common undertaking of a problem. The co-operation of the 
latter, though it may on occasions produce valuable results — as in 
the co-operative undertakings of science — is thus no solution to the 
human problem of ‘competitiveness’, as some educationalists believe 
it to be. Such ‘competitiveness’, indeed, is related to profounder 
aspects of the human ego than educationalists are now accustomed 
to admit. Moreover, when working on more difficult problems which 
necessitate important value-judgments, such stressed need for co- 
operation can be dangerous. Many significant human advances 
have resulted from heretical opinions. 

Furthermore, Dewey’s constant emphasis on social gratification as 
the valid criterion for any educational practice introduces a very real 
restriction into the type of education it is possible to undertake with 
children. There are indeed some very unfortunate implications for 
the range of our educational activities involved here, implications 
which may well be against the true interests of the child: ‘The mere 
absorbing of facts and truths is so exclusively individual an affair 
that it tends very naturally to pass into selfishness. There is no 
obvious social motive for the acquirement of mere learning, there is 
no clear social gain in success thereat.’ It is surely a matter for 
observation that many highly valuable forms of learning bring to the 
learner no immediate social access of strength and may indeed re- 
quire considerable resistance to social pressures outside the school. 
And yet such learning will not only benefit the learner considerably, 
but make him, ultimately, more valuable as a social being. Matthew 
Arnold’s defence of the man of culture is relevant here. How, indeed, 
is one to defend by Dewey’s criteria, the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
for instance or, ironically, the study of philosophy, or even the read- 
ing of poetry? Such disciplines transcend the world of practical 
activity; yet it is hardly deniable that such disciplines have their 
place in helping to decide which practical activities are likely to be 
most beneficial. 

Finally, Dewey’s antagonism to the notion of ‘preparation’ which 
is fundamental to his endeavour to correlate school and ‘life’ has 
serious consequences; even at the level of activity which he posits, his 
attitude is dangerously restrictive. He criticizes the traditional set-up 
of the school because ‘it conceives the school as a place where certain 
information is to be given, where certain lessons are to be learned ot 
where certain habits are to be formed. The value of these is conceived 
as lying largely in the remote future; the child must do these things 
for the sake of something else he is to do; they are mere preparations. 
As a result they do not become a part of the life experience of the 
child and so are not truly educative’. But it is necessary to bear in 
mind the essentially restricted nature of what, to Dewey, constitutes 
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a ‘life experience’. In any case, he is repudiating an element which is 
essential in all teaching situations. Even the most practical activities 
require a certain element of preparation. The child-cannot absorb 
the experience into himself, cannot see the result until he has under- 
taken the total process; it merely happens that some sorts of human 
activities and these, often, the most valuable, need longer preparation 
than others. 

There are, then, dangers in Dewey’s formulation of the social 
purpose of education, though some of them it is safe to assume 
Dewey never intended. They result not from ill-will, but from poverty 
of understanding and lack of intelligence. No system of education 
can take into account more factors of experience than in fact enter 
into it; and it is obvious that Dewey’s conception of life only pro- 
duces an education fitted to those who share, in some degree, his 
mental limitations. To them it is undoubtedly true that he has 
brought considerable benefits. It is obvious that, as we are committed 
to the education of a whole community, many sections of that com- 
munity are unable to benefit from the type of education traditionally 
considered adequate. To consider the needs of this section of the 
community — roughly equivalent in this country to those who attend 
the secondary modern school — is a matter of some moment.? And 
a large part of Dewey’s popularity derives from the fact that, 
because his mind is open to those demands of practical activity 
with which this section of the community is most concerned, he 
has provided as matter for ‘scholastic’ treatment those aspects of 
experience with which this type of mind can best cope. Hence 
‘activity’, in Dewey’s school system, tends to practical activity, 
‘making and doing’. And in so far as the child is allowed to trans- 
cend the demands for immediate doing — working in wood and metal 
weaving, sewing and cooking, ‘the problems and interest of the life 
of practice’, in fact, where the result is ‘obvious and tangible in 
form’ — he is merely involved in the world of practical activity at 
another level; in different times, which is history, and at different 
places, which is geography. 

Now it must be made clear that in all this Dewey is sincerely con- 
cerned that what occurs shall not merely be an increase in technical 
efficiency. He asserts that ‘we must conceive of work in wood 
and metal, of weaving, sewing and cooking, as methods of living 
and learning, not as distinct studies’. In other words, the child 

1 Dewey quite explicitly recognizes this: *. . . we see about us everywhere — the 
division into ‘‘cultured’’ people and ‘‘workers’’ the separation of theory and 
practice. Hardly 1 per cent of the entire school population ever attains to what 
we call higher education; only 5 per cent to the grade of even high school... 
The simple facts of the case are that in the great majority of human beings the 


distinctively inteilectual interest is not dominant. They have the so-called 
practical impulse and disposition’ (School and Society). 
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must participate with his whole being in the processes learnt, 
Dewey deplores the fact that so many people today are ‘mere 
appendages to-the machines which they operate’, instead of having 
had the opportunity to develop the ‘imagination and sympathetic 
insight as to the social and scientific values found in [their] work’, 
It is one of the few adverse comments he has made on our technolo- 
gical civilization. To the extent to which Dewey desires to enlarge 
the horizons of the ‘worker’, his attitude deserves sympathy. What 
is unfortunate is that he sets about it from inadequate premises. 
For the ‘social and scientific’ values will only become apparent 
within a framework of instruction which includes more than social 
and scientific modes of experience; such spheres do not in any 
way exhaust the actualities of man’s nature. Thus, to see such 
significances needs a wider frame of reference than is apparent in 
Dewey’s philosophic framework or mode of instruction; that, for 
instance, to see the import of man’s relationship to nature it is 
essential to go beyond the immediacies of man’s contact with 
nature; that, in fact, to see the significance of the immediate, the 
immediate must be transcended, And this is true for all human 
beings, ‘practical’ or other.1 It is especially true for the most 
intelligent who, as Dr Eric James has so often pointed out, are 
increasingly threatened with what in effect is over-enthusiastic 
Deweyism. 

And this brings us to a matter of fundamental importance in all 
criticism of progressive schooling. When Dewey says: ‘The child’s 
own instincts and powers furnish the material and give the starting 
point for all education,’ he is giving further currency to a concep- 
tion which has exercised a profound influence since the time of 
Rousseau; and to the extent that modern educators have been led to 
consider, much more than heretofore, the natural aptitudes and 
abilities of the individual child — so that, for instance, those grievous 
blunders that George Eliot depicts in her account of the education of 
Tom Tulliver, shall be corrected — much good has been derived. 
Moreover, considerable attention has been focused on the learning 
process, so that children’s ability to learn shall be increased. 

But when we consider Dewey’s conception of the nature of human 
existence, we find that it contains within itself no principle of develop- 
ment beyond that implied by the ‘child-centred’. We have seen that 
he urges that ‘the true centre of correlation in the school subjects is 
not science, nor literature, nor history, nor geography by the child’s 
own social activities’. This is not only true of Dewey’s attitude where 


1 The point has been made by A. N. Whitehead when he states: ‘I will disclose 
one private conviction . . . that as a training in political imagination, the Harvard 
School of Politics and Government cannot hold a candle to the old-fashioned 
English classical education of half-a-century ago.’ 
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children are concerned; as we have noted, he regards all human learn- 
ing as a mere appendage to man’s immediate interests — useful as a 
tool for man’s control of his environment, but affording no standard 
within itself, of its own nature, with which man must come to terms if 
he wishes to understand the nature of the external world and con- 
sequently of his own place in it. Thus what starts as child psychology 
turns into spoilt child psychology. It is of the nature of children that 
they see the world as an appendage to themselves and their own 
desires. Part of the difficulty in growing up comes from the necessity 
of transcending this egocentric system and coming to terms with the 
external world. The only aspect of that external world which Dewey 
permits to shape the growing child is the social aspect, whose essen- 
tial restrictions have already been noted. For the discipline of other 
people is, in the last resort, only the discipline of oneself according to 
the limits of ‘free and full communication’. Thus, for most, even 
this discipline is no discipline. It inhibits, indeed, the unusual child; 
it in no way affects the vast majority — that majority with which 
Dewey is specifically concerned. They are afforded no standard out- 
side themselves in terms of which to judge their own inadequacy, 
since the external world only exists insofar as it satisfies their needs 
and desires. 

Now it is because contemporary educational theorists, following 
Dewey, omit the need to transcend the situation before the situation 
can be appreciated in its fullness that a great deal of modern educa- 
tional practice falls down. It is considered, according to Dewey’s 
scientific procedure, that the right way to educate is to place a child 
in an environment where he can appreciate the nature of certain 
problems, seek a hypothetical solution and test it in action, thus ful- 
filling the desired aim of the continual reconstruction of experience 
and avoiding the acceptance of ‘dead’ or ‘inert’ ideas. It is here that 
the importance of Dewey’s misconception — or at least mistaken 
emphasis — in his diagnosis of the nature of the scientific attitude 
becomes apparent. Such educators do not realize that the ability 
to appreciate the presence of problems does not arrive by the 
light of nature; that, in fact, before any such undertaking can be a 
success, there is necessary a great deal of insight based on knowledge. 
The comfortable theory that children, even if they arrive at the wrong 
‘answer’, will learn by their mistakes will be invalidated when it is 
tealized that, in many fields of human activity, even the ability to 
recognize that a mistake has been made depends on a great deal of 
prior understanding; that it can only be appreciated by a very keen 
insight based on considerable previous experience of the sorts of 
results to be expected, or of the type of answer which can possibly 
supply a reasonable criterion of accuracy. 

Furthermore, Dewey’s attempt to make the work done in school 

c 
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immediately ‘significant’ may be expected to confirm the modern 
habit of giving the child ‘reasons’ for anything he or she undertakes, 
the effect of which is to introduce a further restrictive element in the 
sorts of work done in schools; for the criterion now becomes the 
child’s capacity to appreciate possible future significance. Hence 
again the premium put upon those aspects of human knowledge 
which are not capable of revealing their richnesses to the immediate 
gaze of the child; as if what is imposed externally can never, in good 
time, take on significance for the growing being, as increasing grasp 
makes clearer what sort of discipline is involved. Such a view, how- 
ever, offends against Dewey’s idea that what is imposed must neces- 
sarily be dead or ineffective; it would come from without; and in 
considering what comes from without, Dewey is only prepared to 
admit the pressure of like-mindedness. 

One of the most dangerous features of Dewey’s influence is the 
constant depreciation in current educational writings of ‘subject- 
matter’. For subject-matter is external to the child, something with 
which the child, if it really wishes to learn, must at some stage come 
to grips. Learning has its own laws, to which the learner must sub- 
mit at the cost of remaining ignorant if he does not. The inherent 
nature of the various aspects of human knowledge is not open to 
constant adaptation to the momentary requirements of the indivi- 
dual. The present emphasis on ‘integration’ is very much bound up 
with the desire to attain knowledge which is significant for the im- 
mediate present, and which, in Dewey’s terminology, will serve as an 
‘instrumentality’ for the future. Thus it is often asserted in defence 
of the policy of ‘integration’ that we don’t ‘live’ in terms of distinc- 
tions of subject-matter, and that therefore the subject-divisions are 
‘artificial’. Close acquaintanceship with any organized subject- 
matter, however, shows that such matter is not necessarily reducible 
to a ‘lesson for the moment’; that human learning, in fact, has its 
own modes of procedure which are neglected at the peril of not 
properly comprehending the nature of the matter involved; that for 
instance geography and history cannot be so glibly interrelated as 
modern exponents of ‘social studies’ seem to imagine. The current 
desire to ‘explain’ events in one field by reference to events in 
another is a typical example of the fallacy of transferring ideas of 
cause and effect, the results of three centuries of scientific rationalism, 
into fields where they do not necessarily apply; a geographical ele- 
ment is not the cause of an historical phenomenon, though it may 
be a significant part of an historical situation. And in setting up 
‘social activities’ as the integrating factor, there is a strong tempta- 
tion to make correlations which a closer view of the evidence would 
show to be misinformed. 

Dewey’s exposition of what constitutes the curriculum is indeed 
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symptomatic of the degree to which he is willing to permit a social 
criterion to replace an ‘academic’ one: ‘... the curriculum must be 
planned with reference to placing essentials first, and refinements 
second. The things which are socially most fundamental, that is, 
which have to do with the experiences in which the widest groups 
share, are the essentials’. The analysis of Dewey’s conception of 
experience set out above will indicate something of the short shift 
which the ‘refinements’ are likely to receive. And indeed, Dewey 
frequently deprecates what he terms the ‘bookish’ or the ‘academic’ 
criticism, a depreciation which so many educationists today are 
prepared to reiterate: ‘Academic and scholastic, instead of being 
titles of honour are becoming terms of reproach’. And again, where 
the ‘academic’ and the ‘social’ are brought into explicit conflict: 
‘...when the schools depart from the educational conditions 
effective in the out-of-school environment, they necessarily sub- 
stitute a bookish, a pseudo-intellectual spirit for a social spirit’. 

In this country, today, the result of Dewey’s substitution of a 
social for an ‘academic’ criterion can best be seen in the current 
belief in the comprehensive school (on the American prototype of 
which Dewey has, of course, exercised an enormous influence). It 
is hard to find an argument for the setting up of a comprehensive 
school system which does not involve a substitution of social for 
traditionally educational concerns. And indeed, this socialization of 
education, with its depreciation of academic standards — its lack of 
concern for the essential undertaking of intellectual training — 
represents one of the most distressing features of current educational 
policy. 

Again, Dewey’s philosophic emphasis on ‘process’ is responsible 
for those continual changes in the syllabus which are intended to 
meet the needs of the ‘evolving situation’. A contempt for the under- 
lying forms which enter into all aspects of human life makes what is 
taught the prey to the flow and flux of social events. Thus we are 
told that ‘the effectiveness of the education provided . . . should be 
under constant scrutiny and the results of instruction should be 
frequently appraised to permit adaptations to meet changing social 
needs." And linked with this, an offshoot of Dewey’s idea of ‘in- 
strumentality’, is the common distinction between ‘useful skills’ and 
‘inert facts’: ‘The importance of historical topics varies over a 
period of years, and it is probably more important to teach methods 
of study, good civic habits and useful skills than it is to teach the 
details of past events.’ How it is possible to teach the useful skill of 
historical study without involving the teaching of the details of past 
events is not explained. But the confusion is implicit in Dewey’s lack 
of distinction between subject-matter and method, process and end. 

1S. A. RAYNER: Special Vocabulary of Civics. 
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In his unwillingness to consider ends apart from immediate social 
effectiveness, it is not surprising to find Dewey denying any hierarchy 
of values among subjects: 


We cannot establish a hierarchy of values among studies. It is 
futile to attempt to arrange them in an order, beginning with 
one having least worth and going on to that of maximum value, 
In so far as any study has a unique or irreplaceable function in 
experience, in so far as it marks a characteristic enrichment of 
life, its worth is intrinsic or incomparable. Since education is 
not a means to living, but is identical with living a life which is 
fruitful and inherently significant, the only ultimate value which 
can be set up is just the process of living itself (Democracy and 
Education). 


Dewey’s influence is, then, to be observed in many of the mor 
questionable aspects of current educational policy: the decay of a 
concern for values; the increasing ‘socialization’ of education, with 
the consequent decline in respect for academic standards it implies; 
the depreciation of such aspects of knowledge as do not permit of 
immediate utilization in the world of practical activity and the 
restriction of educational aims thus involved; the foolish or dis- 
ingenuous appeal to scientific criteria as the sole test of human 
‘truth’; the current reluctance to accept the idea of the objectivity 
and ‘authority’ of knowledge. But there is a still greater danger. 
For, by introducing the ethos of ‘mass-man’ into the traditional 
curricula of the learned, Dewey represents a threat to the whole 
tradition of European learning. Whatever in the American scene 
may excuse or justify Deweyism — and that is a matter outside the 
scope of this essay — to apply it unrefined and unexamined within 
the European tradition is inexcusable. 





DRAMATIC POETRY: 
DRYDEN’S CONVERSATION-PIECE 


DONALD A. DAVIE 


For all the syllabus-makers may say, the Essay of Dramatic Poesy is 
not a masterpiece of our criticism. Its strongest claim on our atten- 
tion is not as criticism but as conversation-piece — meaning by that, 
what it has meant to some painters, an idealized picture of ideally 
civilized social behaviour. And even from that point of view, one 
may object either that the society is not idealized enough, or else 
that the society in question does not deserve what Dryden claims 
for it. 

To say that the piece as a whole is not great criticism, not criticism 
at all, is not to deny, of course, that great criticism is to be found in 
it, There is, for instance, the examen of The Silent Woman, still an 
excellent introduction to a neglected play; there are the rapid firm 
delineations of Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Jonson; 
and there are excellent things in the last few pages, about the use of 
thymed verse on the stage. But it can hardly be denied that these are 
the plums in what is sometimes very suety pudding. No one can be 
much interested in the issues of Ancient versus Modern drama, or 
the French tradition versus the English. These questions are ‘dated’ 
of course; but that is not the whole of it. Many issues raised in 
Sidney’s Apologie are dated; yet a sympathetic reader can re-phrase 
those issues in terms more suitable to the present day, and can find 
that they are of living, because perennial, interest. He cannot do this 
with Dryden’s essay. There the issues are dated in another way, 
more seriously; we are bored not only by the questions themselves, 
but by the way they are debated. The discussions, as Dryden pre- 
sents them, are unavoidably inconclusive, because they are so nebu- 
lous. 

Dryden could have asked, or implied, the questions: Am I, in my 
next play, to observe the unities? Am I to take Corneille for my 
model, or Shakespeare? Posed in this fashion, the question of French 
versus English drama could have come to life; for it would have 
taken account of the poet’s peculiar temperament, his personal 
aptitudes and limitations, the sort of actors for whom he wrote, the 
expectations of his audience. And it is obvious that this is how these 
questions presented themselves to Dryden; but he chose to present 
them to his reader in a way that drained them of all this vitality. 
One begins to think that Dryden had not decided what it was he 
sought to do. If this was to be a conversation-piece, why make the 
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talk about literature? Or else, if Dryden wanted to talk about litera. 
ture, why do so at the level of the dilettante? As it stands, the essay 
is neither one thing nor the other. The two halves pull away. 

The non-critical aspect of the Essay is announced in the 
Dedication: 


And yet, my Lord, this war of opinions, you well know, has 
fallen out among the writers of all ages, and sometimes betwixt 
friends. Only it has been prosecuted by some, like pedants, with 
violence of words, and managed by others, like gentlemen, with 
candour and civility. 


Dryden intends to show that literary debates can be conducted with 
candour and civility. It cannot be said that he succeeds. In his 
endeavours to be a gentleman, he forgets not to be dull. And the 
experiment worked no better in life than in literature; for Sir Robert 
Howard, the Crites of the Essay, took offence at the only passage 
where Dryden speaks with a certain warmth and force. And because 
they could not agree about rhyme in dramatic verse, Howard and 
Dryden not only argued the point in later writings but were barely 
civil to each other when they met. 

The first pages of the essay show the conversation-piece at its best. 
Everyone remembers the setting of the scene, as the four gentlemen 
row out to a place where they can hear the sound of the naval 
engagement at the river’s mouth: 


and then, every one favouring his own curiosity with a strict 
silence, it was not long ere they perceived the air to break about 
them like the noise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a 
chimney: those little undulations of sound, though almost van- 
ishing before they reached them, yet still seeming to retain some- 
what of their first horror, which they had betwixt the fleets. 


What is less often remembered is that this is not just a setting of the 
scene, a sort of ornamental frame. This is not just a prelude, an- 
nouncing a pretty theme not picked up again before the end. One 
convention governs the whole, or nearly the whole; and if the reader 
forgets that he is listening to gentlemen conversing on a boating- 
excursion, the writer does not forget. The prose is as firmly controlled 
when Eugenius extols the Moderns, as before the talk has started. 
Dryden never forgets that he can discuss French or Greek drama only 
in the terms and at the temperature of a gentlemanly relaxation. 
That is why, when we look for critical penetration, we are for the 
most part disappointed. 

Almost from the start the talk takes a literary turn. This is beauti- 
fully handled, and the transition, from the supposed victory to the 
panegyrics upon it, is admirably smooth. This gives Dryden a 
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chance to comment upon verse in general, before the discussion is 
narrowed to dramatic verse. The exercise of wit, by Lisideius and 
Crites, upon the two ‘extremities of poetry’, illuminates, of course, 
Dryden’s problems in Annus Mirabilis, which he was writing at the 
same time as the Essay. All the same, that is just what this is — an 
exercise of wit, the pleasantry of an intelligent amateur, not the 
analysis of a practising poet. Already Dryden is in trouble with the 
convention he has chosen; for what he wants to say about the 
decadence of the ‘metaphysical’ tradition is not exhausted by Lisi- 
deius’s epigrams about Clevelandism. Later in the essay he man- 
euvres into a position from which he can return to the theme and 
Eugenius is made to digress from Plautus, so as to compare him with 
Cleveland, and then wander further into comparing Cleveland with 
Donne. The digression is anything but natural, and the maneeuvre is 
clumsy. This later passage, in fact, is one of the points where the 
essay cracks up in the stress of conflicting intentions. 

A more obvious, yet more complicated example of this strain 
occurs early in Crites’ speech for the Ancients against the Moderns: 


Dramatic Poesy had time enough, reckoning from Thespis 
(who first invented it) to Aristophanes, to be born, to grow up, 
and to flourish in maturity. It has been observed of arts and 
sciences that in one and the same century they have arrived to 
great perfection; and no wonder, since every age has a kind of 
universal genius, which inclines those that live in it to some 
particular studies: the work then, being pushed on by many 
hands, must of necessity go forward. 

Is it not evident, in these last hundred years, when the study 
of philosophy has been the business of all the Virtuosi in 
Christendom, that almost a new Nature has been revealed to us? 
That more errors of the school have been detected, more useful 
experiments in philosophy have been made, more noble secrets 
in optics, medicine, anatomy, astronomy discovered, than in all 
those credulous and doting ages from Aristotle to us? — so true 
it is, that nothing spreads more fast than science, when rightly 
and generally cultivated. 


This is flagrant. If Dryden needed or wanted to pay a compliment 
to the Royal Society, he could have done so more gracefully and 
plausibly at almost any other point. Crites does not even pursue his 
observation by evoking the ‘universal genius’ of Athens, of which 
literary achievement is only one aspect. The notion of ‘universal 
genius’ is pulled in by the ears; it is not merely irrelevant, it is at odds 
with all that Crites is trying to maintain, and it plays into the hands 
of his antagonist, as Eugenius is quick to note: 
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I deny not what you urge of arts and sciences, that they have 
flourished in some ages more than others; but your instance in 
philosophy makes for me: for if natural causes be more known 
now than in the time of Aristotle, because more studied, it 
follows that poesy and other arts may, with the same pains, 
arrive still nearer to perfection... 


There is, I conceive, only one explanation of Dryden’s clumsiness in 
giving to Crites such obviously inappropriate sentiments. Feeling 
the want in the supposed discussion of any cut and thrust, he attempts 
to supply it by deliberately giving to one speaker an argument which 
can be turned upon him by another. But he does so most inefficiently, 
revealing the whole contrivance to the least attentive reader. And if 
we pursue the question a stage further, and ask why he was so clumsy, 
the most likely explanation appears to be that he knew he was giving 
to his conversationalists a disinterested agility that they did not 
possess. I think he felt uncomfortably that in reality the cut and 
thrust would not have been verbal only. 

In other words, Dryden, in trying to show that gentlemen could 
argue with candour and civility, was going beyond the pattern that 
the society of his time could furnish. It is true that there is some 
evidence for just such urbanity in Charles II himself, who could, it 
seems, take a joke against himself. But after all the Addisonian 


reformation of manners had not yet taken place,’ and there is some 
reason for supposing that in reality the Buckhursts, Sedleys and 
Howards modelled themselves on the older pattern of gentility: 


greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 


If this explanation is correct, it explains why all the set discussions 
in the Essay are so dull. For if Sedley and Howard could not brook 
contradiction, Dryden, when he involved them in argument, had to 
phrase the argument so vaguely that no one of these touchy gentle- 
men should ever need to reach for his sword. (He had to do so, that 
is, if he was to keep in touch with the social reality at all.) It has been 
pointed out for instance that the only principle all four speakers have 
in common is that of ‘Nature’, and yet when they appeal to ‘Nature’ 
they do not all mean the same thing. The point is made by a pair of 
recent editors: 


It soon becomes apparent in reading these arguments that the 
chief terms of the disagreement result from two conceptions of 
the word ‘Nature’. The first, which gives Crites and Lisideius 
their backing, is that Nature teaches restraint, preciseness, that 


1 See C. S. Lewis: ‘Addison’, in Essays on the Eighteenth Century presented to 
David Nichol Smith, p. 7. 
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the artist must imitate the generality of Nature, that is to say, he 
must present aspects which represent the essence or the class of 
the feature described. Minor variations are not allowed room, 
for these peculiarities and individual differences are not a part of 
the eternal truth that the poet must imitate in Nature. The 
opposite view is supported by Neander, who follows the idea 
that Nature teaches variety and copiousness. The poet, in this 
view, must present Nature in all her aspects, her infinite variety 
on the single pattern." 


The editors do more than justice to Crites and Lisideius. The 
speakers are at all times much further than this would suggest from 
defining the terms they use. They had to be. If they had offered 
definitions, disagreement among them would have been sharper than 
anything Dryden could risk. Only one definition is offered in the 
essay, and that by Lisideius, who defines a play as ‘A just and lively 
image of human nature, representing its passions and humours, and the 
changes of fortune to which it is subject, for the delight and instruction 
of mankind.’ There is a show, but only a show, of disagreement: 


This definition, though Crites raised a logical objection against 
it — that it was only genere et fine, and so not altogether perfect, 
was yet well received by the rest... 


We are left to take the speech as being merely in character, remem- 
bering that Crites is ‘a person of a sharp judgment, and somewhat 
too delicate a taste in wit, which the world have mistaken in him for 
ill-nature’. But in fact his objection has substance; since the missing 
logical term, the differentia, is not one that we can do without. With- 
out it, the definition offered by Lisideius comprises the novel no less 
than the drama. But this*is typical of the whole essay; Dryden has to 
sidestep the crux of any argument. It is only shadow-boxing after all. 

It is true enough, however, if we allow ourselves to supply the miss- 
ing crux (as we have to), that we find it in the notion of ‘Nature’. 
And it is true enough, as the editors say, that the speakers differ in 
their interpretation of following Nature, according as some take it 
to mean making Nature stand out in clean unfettered lines, by clean- 
ing her of individual accidents and generalizing the instance, while 
others, notably Neander-Dryden himself, suppose it to mean 
preserving as many as possible of such accidents, by copiousness. 
But this is not the only range of disagreement. The speakers differ, 
as it were, in another dimension, according as some suppose art 
more natural the more it seems to be artless, while others, notably 
Neander-Dryden himself, suppose it more natural the more artificial 
itis. This last contention, which seems only a tiresome paradox to 
the modern mind, is of course at the bottom of all Renaissance poetic 

1 ApaMs and HaTtHAway: Dramatic Essays of the Neoclassic Age, p. 39. 
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theory. It seems something more than paradox if one argues as 
follows: human nature is a part of ‘Nature’, and indeed a specially 
important part, since man has potentialities, for good and evil, 
beyond any other creature; it follows that man is following nature 
most faithfully, and revering her most, when he does most to realize 
his nobler potentialities; artistic creation is one of the noblest of his 
potentialities, since in it he approaches the divine creativity; hence a 
poet is more natural the more he is creative, the more he can make 
his creations stand free from himself, elaborate and self-sufficient. 
This is the Renaissance argument, and it is Dryden’s. 

As usual the allegiance is nowhere explicit. It is most nearly so in 
the last pages where Neander-Dryden disputes with Crites-Howard 
about the use of rhyme. This argument, the third and last, is con- 
ducted on a much higher level than the others. Both Crites and 
Neander, for instance, take into account the expectations of the 
audience for which they write: 


And this, Sir, calls to my remembrance the beginning of your 
discourse, where you told us we should never find the audience 
favourable to this kind of writing, till we could produce as good 
plays in rhyme as Ben Jonson, Fletcher and Shakespeare had 
writ out of it. But it is to raise envy to the living, to compare 
them with the dead. They are honoured, and almost adored by 


us, as they deserve; neither do I know any so presumptuous of 
themselves as to contend with them. Yet give me leave to say 
thus much, without injury to their ashes; that not only we shall 
never equal them, but they could never equal themselves, were 
they to rise and write again. We acknowledge them our fathers 
in wit; but they have ruined their estates themselves, before they 
came to their children’s hands. There is scarce an humour, a 
character, or any kind of plot, which they have not used. All 
comes sullied or wasted to us: and were they to entertain this 
age, they could not now make so plenteous treatments out of 
such decayed fortunes. This therefore will be a good argument 
to us, either not to write at all, or to attempt some other way. 


The passage is justly famous. It is, on the one hand, a beautiful 
example of tact and tactics, the most graceful of compliments, the 
most engaging sort of modesty. This is its appeal in the convention 
of the conversation-piece, which here, perhaps because this is 
Dryden speaking, is suddenly impressive. Yet in another way the 
passage is out of the convention altogether; these are the facts of the 
case, after all. The argument is not only graceful, but immediate and 
compelling. This is the voice of the professional, though it speaks 
with the tact of the amateur. Literary traditions are seen no longert 
as so many different modes, each with its peculiar pleasure for the 
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discriminating palate, but seen as the poet sees them, pen in hand — 
as a rich legacy, certainly, but also as a range of treatments no longer 
practicable, of things that no longer need to be done, that no longer 
can be done, because they have been done consummately well already. 
Howard and Dryden in fact are criticizing as poets criticize, no 
longer as dilettanti. 

‘Nature’, accordingly, gets here a more searching scrutiny than 
anywhere else in the Essay. This is seen most clearly, perhaps, when 
Howard replies to one of Dryden’s arguments for rhyme: 


But verse, you say, circumscribes a quick and luxuriant fancy, 
which would extend itself too far on every subject, did not the 
labour which is required to well-turned and polished rhyme set 
bounds to it. Yet this argument, if granted, would only prove 
that we may write better in verse, but not more naturally. 
Neither is it able to evince that; for he who wants judgment to 
confine his fancy in blank verse, may want it as much in rhyme: 
and he who has it will avoid errors in both kinds. 


As soon as Howard has allowed himself to distinguish between writ- 
ing well and writing naturally, he-draws back and contradicts himself 
— ‘Neither is it able to evince that.’ The distinction seems reason- 
able enough to the modern mind, but it would not seem so to the 
mind of the Renaissance; for (so Sidney might argue) the better one 
writes, the more nearly one fulfils the potentialities of human 
nature, and hence the more ‘natural’ one is. This is the point at 
issue between Dryden and Howard— Dryden can agree with 
Sidney, where Howard cannot. 

This does not appear, when Dryden replies to this particular 
argument. His reply is interesting and impressive for other reasons. 
It is a good example of what, I tend to think, is Dryden’s most 
enduring contribution to criticism — his practice of using, for the 
operations of the human mind, a metaphor from corporate human 
activity. He speaks of the making of a poem as of the mason’s 
building of a house. And as elsewhere he speaks of it as a hunt, with 
Invention as the spaniel, so here ‘Judgment is indeed the master- 
workman in a play; but he requires many subordinate hands, many 
tools to his assistance’. It is a range of metaphor which may be 
preferred to the mechanical metaphors of Locke or the chemical 
metaphors of Coleridge, when they cover the same field. Again 
Dryden’s reply is interesting because from it we may infer that in his 
own estimation, Dryden had himself ‘a quick and luxuriant fancy’, 
needing discipline rather than stimulus. 

But, to return to ‘Nature’, Dryden’s view of it appears most 
plainly when he defends rhyming repartee: 


But you tell us, this supplying the last half of a verse, or 
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adjoining a whole second to the former, looks more like the 
design of two, than the answer of one. Suppose we acknowledge 
it: how comes this confederacy to be more displeasing to you, 
than in a dance which is well contrived? You see there the 
united design of many persons to make up one figure: after they 
have separated themselves in many petty divisions, they rejoin 
one by one into a gross: the confederacy is plain amongst them, 
for chance could never produce anything so beautiful; and yet 
there is nothing in it that shocks your sight. I acknowledge the 
hand of art appears in repartee, as of necessity it must in all 
kind of verse. But there is also the quick and poignant brevity 
of it (which is an high imitation of Nature in those sudden 
gusts of passion) to mingle with it; and this, joined with the 
cadency and sweetness of the rhyme, leaves nothing in the soul 
of the hearer to desire. Tis an art which appears; but it appears 
only like the shadowings of painture, which being to cause the 
rounding of it, cannot be absent; but while that is considered, 
they are lost: so while we attend to the other beauties of the 
matter, the care and labour of the rhyme is carried from us, or 
at least drowned in its own sweetness, as bees are sometimes 
buried in their honey. When a poet has found the repartee, the 
last perfection he can add to it, is to put it into verse. However 
good the thought may be, however apt the words in which ’tis 
couched, yet he finds himself at a little unrest, while rhyme is 
wanting: he cannot leave it till that comes naturally, and then 
is at ease, and sits down contented. 


Given the fact that Dryden and his contemporaries have to write in 
rhyme, because Shakespeare has done all that can be done with 
blank-verse, Dryden has only to point out (as he does) that any 
convention, however stilted, can be made to serve verisimilitude, so 
long as it is managed well enough to make the audience accept it. 
Howard is answered, and the argument is closed — or could be. But 
Dryden goes beyond this, and in the last two sentences he is arguing 
not that rhyme can do as well as blank-verse, but that, other things 
being equal, it will always do better. Ballet is not only as natural as 
drama; potentially, at any rate, it is more natural, and the more 
nearly drama approaches the dance, the more natural and better it 
will be. 

It is here that Dryden is most the Elizabethan, and the key to his 
attitude is in the phrase, ‘high imitation of Nature’. The notion that 
there can be high imitation and low imitation is as queer to the 
modern reader as it was (presumably) to Howard. Howard is no 
fool; he does not think, with some late-Romantic critics, that art is 
more artistic the more artless (‘spontaneous’) it is. He knows that 
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artifice is always a part of art; he only thinks that the less the artifice 
appears in the art, the more natural it is. For him it is all a question 
of degree: and this is how the question is seen today. But Dryden 
thinks in another dimension altogether, in terms of ‘high’ and ‘low’, 
as well as ‘near’ and ‘far’. So he can say ‘heroic rhyme is nearest 
Nature, as being the noblest kind of modern verse’. Art must be 
‘wrought up’, geared to its highest pitch, to get near to Nature. It is 
not a question of slackening a convention until it can accommodate 
a natural untidiness; it is not even true that between a lax convention 
and a strait one there is nothing to choose; the convention must be 
made tighter, more exacting, more austere than ever. And if ars est 
celare artem, then the more artificial the art, the more it deserves 
credit for concealing itself. 

In the histories of literature Dryden figures as an innovator; and 
rightly so. Yet to his contemporaries, as the man who admired the 
old-fashioned Shakespeare, and found something to say for the old- 
fashioned Donne, he may well have seemed rather a conservative. It 
is probable that he spent more time and energy trying to keep in 
touch with older native traditions than in breaking free of them to 
adapt his art to novel conditions. His greatness, from one point of 
view, is in his knowing how far to give way to the pressure of his age, 
and where to resist it. Because his age was so different in so many 
ways from what had gone before, he had to make striking innova- 
tions; and naturally these are what impress us most forcibly in his 
work. But no less striking, perhaps, is the extent to which he was 
able to conserve older procedures and adapt them. In particular, 
Dryden’s poetry is usually regarded as the first considerable embodi- 
ment in practice of the novel Hobbesian poetic theory; and of course 
this is right. But in theory as in practice he looked back to masters 
far older than Hobbes — to Sidney and the Renaissance, from whom 
he learnt more important things than the Three Unities. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ‘A PLACE IN THE SUN’ 
CLIFFORD LEECH 


THE recent film-version of Dreiser’s An American Tragedy is remark- 
able in so many ways that its method and governing idea seem to 
demand scrutiny. It is a long time since there came from the United 
States a film with such sureness of handling. So complete, in fact, 
was the general command of the medium that one or two moments 
of ‘theatrical’ or pictorial overemphasis (the musical underlining of 
the young man’s first sight of the rich girl, the Daliesque shot of the 
loud-speaker on the landing-stage with the speedboats lashing the 
water in the mid-distance, the loaded irony of the school-lesson on 
marriage) made us vigilant for faults in a way that is not common in 
the cinema. The acting of the three chief players was altogether 
compelling, and viewed in retrospect it was clearly the work of people 
conscious of their craft; the director’s use of close-up and landscape 
was finely attuned to the dominating mood and its variations; the 
social observation was careful and honest. 

Everyone has observed that George Stevens, the director, has 
produced a different effect from that intended by Dreiser. The novel- 
ist saw his story as illustrating the thesis that a society may of its 
very nature breed crime and yet, with a show of justice, will hap- 
hazardly put to death some of the criminals it finds out. There was a 
social urgency in the novel, which suffered, however, from its failure 
to convince us that its central figure owed his weakness merely, or 
even largely, to circumstance. The film austerely avoids any sugges- 
tion of social criticism, except for a casual tilt at the rich family’s 
embarrassment in the proximity of a poor relation. It is simply the 
story of a young man who is ambitious and deeply in love — admir- 
_ able, American characteristics — and tries to break loose from an 
entanglement, by murder: when he comes to the point, he repents of 
his plan and the girl is accidentally drowned: protesting, therefore, 
his innocence, he is condemned to death: as the ‘chair’ awaits him, 
he is convinced by the prison chaplain that ‘murder was in his heart’ 
when he realized the accident was happening: he goes to his death 
submissive and repentant, as bravely as he knows how. Crime, then, 
and punishment justly administered by men who surely discriminate 
between right and wrong. 

Yet, as we watch the film, it is the workings of ‘luck’, not those of 
law, that strike us. At the beginning of the young man’s association 
with the girl in the factory, he chances to see a boy in the street, 
forced, as he himself had been in his childhood, to join his parents in 
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their curbside religious exercises: the reminder sharpens the girl’s 
attractiveness and impels him to defy the company’s rule that he 
must not associate with her. The time-sequence of the whole story, 
too, is a malicious one, ensuring that the poor girl discovers her 
pregnancy just after he knows that his love for the rich girl is re- 
turned; if the marriage-bureau had not been closed for ‘Labor 
Day’, his path would have led to marriage, not execution; he was 
unlucky in meeting a surly and suspicious boatman; he was unlucky 
in the way the fatal accident itself came about; he was unlucky in 
stumbling upon a group of campers as he ran from the lake; he was 
unlucky even, we think, in that the District Attorney was lame and 
bitter. He found his way to the place of execution, not through due 
process of law, nor as the casual sport of boyish gods, but through 
the delicate contrivances of an interested Fortune. 

Of course, coincidence is not foreign to tragedy. Desdemona 
failed to pick up her handkerchief. Romeo and Juliet died only after 
the luck had gone against them many times. But tragedy cannot 
exist unless the characters speak and act with a certain authority. 
They must have a gift of speech, a dignity, an assertiveness of bearing, 
usually a power of strong perception and a note of cosmic challenge. 
‘Then I defy you, stars.” ‘I have done the state some service, and 
they know ’t.’ ‘Iam Antony yet.’ But the characters in A Place in 
the Sun are little, dim-sighted people, baffled by their situation but 
unquestioning. We cannot despise them or be indifferent to their 
torture, for in all three there is much that we know in humanity, 
much that we like. Stevens has been far more successful than 
Dreiser (but Dreiser was not interested in this) in making us sym- 
pathize with the man desperately torn, with the factory-girl at her 
wits’ end for security, with the rich girl so ignorantly, so achingly, in 
love. But they have no words to speak but the most worn counters of 
everyday exchange, no purpose but the blurred and commonplace 
satisfaction of common desires. It is not tragedy when a child dies, 
however dear to us the child. A Place in the Sun, therefore, gives us 
nothing of the recompense for suffering that tragedy implies. We 
have from it no sense that human life is more valuable than usually 
it appears to be. 

In the plays, films and novels of this century the characters have 
often been little and unperceptive people, and we have been made to 
watch their weakness and their anguish. So Galsworthy in Justice 
showed us Falder driven to suicide; so more recently Arthur Miller 
gave us his salesman’s shabby dreams; so Steinbeck in The Grapes of 
Wrath invoked our resentment against a callous and vindictive 
society. In each of these writings we may be appalled at the condi- 
tions shown: we have none of the consolations of tragedy; but we 
have a powerful and exhilarating sense that there is something to be 
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done. We are urged towards reform, to the reshaping of things within 
our collective power. So we leave the theatre or close the book with 
a feeling of our own validity. We preserve self-respect, because we 
have a purpose. But in A Place in the Sun nothing (except in the most 
incidental way) is criticized, nothing is to be put right. America, the 
frame of things, is wife to Caesar. There is not even that resentment 
against the practice of capital punishment which gave to Fritz Lang’s 
You Only Live Once (1937) its humanity and its urgency. As the boy 
at the end of Stevens’s film goes to the chair, we are to acquiesce in 
the payment of his wages. 

There is a hint of a religious idea in the film. The young man is 
guilty before God because for a brief moment he welcomed the girl’s 
death: technically he was innocent of the fact of murder, but human 
justice was, as it were, guided to punish justly even if the details of its 
workings were subject to human error. But this too is wholly inci- 
dental: it hardly coheres with the omnipresence of Ill Luck, and, 
despite the pleas of the boy’s mother that he should think of eternal 
salvation rather than of saving his life, our thoughts are not directed 
towards an after-life of peace or fulfilment: we remain concerned 
with the joys and dreams and disappointments that can be known 
here. There is no following of the bright angels, no love or fear of 
God. 

The negations of this film come out, perhaps, more clearly if we 
compare it with the only other films of its stature that'were first shown 
in London in 1951 — Max Ophiils’s La Ronde and Alf Sjéberg’s Miss 
Julie. 

The newspapers have called La Ronde ‘cynical’, and it shows 
humanity tied to the treadmill of sex, humiliated almost to the same 
degree by frustration and by satisfaction. Yet there is nothing 
depressing about it. Ophiils, using the device of overt comment, 
shows an amused acceptance of absurdity, which becomes tolerable 
because it is recognized as such. We experience the ‘delight’ that 
Sidney said was the response that comedy should aim at. The 
strings of the puppets are exposed to view, but there is a charm in 
their movements of which they themselves are partly aware. And 
they do so monstrously enjoy their own antics that we find in them 
an altogether stronger vitality than in the poor children of A Place in 
the Sun. They clutch and they shout, they gasp and they prey on one 
another, with remarkable variations in skill, yet in each of them there 
is a flicker of independence, a sense of the game. And as we, with 
the commentator, watch from outside, the pattern is neat and brisk. 
The effect is softened by the setting in a lost Vienna, but even in that 
there is a hint of comedy: we know that our envy of the players is 
itself grotesque. The film gives us a heightened self-awareness, and 
laces our humiliation with amusement. It depends, of course, as 
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comedy must, on a certain narrowing of the vision, but the gaiety of 
' the comment is a frank admission of this. 

Our response to Miss Julie is not ‘delight’. More successfully than 
any other film-maker I know, Sjéberg has here made us feel the 
burden of the past that each moment of experience must carry. In 
this his film is remote from the Strindberg play, where the char- 
| acters are rooted in an overwhelming present — a present which is 
always a new creation, begotten of, sundered from, the past. Film 
and play, in their different fashions, give us tragedy, because Julie 
and the valet are so fully alive that their existence is itself a challenge 
to their environment. Each gesture is an act of defiance: they have 
hardly the time for self-pity or for a gentle word to each other. We 
do not approve their actions, but in tragedy it is life, not right or 
wrong, that ultimately matters. Yet in the tragic figure there is so 
much life that even the loss of it does not altogether matter. Miss 
Julie has not the highest status in tragic writing, for there are too 
many barriers between us and its central character: by an effort of 
the will, we see her as — in Conrad’s phrase — ‘one of us’, but the 
effort has to persist. Because we are not sure that her world is ours, 
as we are sure that Macbeth’s world is, or Madame de Vionnet’s; 
Miss Julie hovers a little between tragedy and bad dream. Yet, 
making the effort, we get the exhilaration of looking the worst in the 
face and finding it still, in a measure, good, finding weakness most 
curiously strong. 

The negations of A Place in the Sun may have a special cause. 
When Eisenstein was in Hollywood in 1930, he prepared a script for 
ascreen-version of An American Tragedy: as was to be expected from 
a film-maker on leave of absence from the Soviet Union, he under- 
lined the social criticism that was already evident in the novei, put- 
ting the blame for the young man’s crime and death securely on the 
shoulders of his religious upbringing and his contamination by 
bourgeois society. This film-treatment was not used, and Eisenstein 
soon after left Hollywood for Mexico, where he engaged himself in 
the strange adventure of Que Viva Mexico! Dreiser’s novel was then 
filmed under the direction of Josef von Sternberg: this version was 
banned by the British Board of Film Censors, and has never been 
shown publicly in England. From von Sternberg’s other work in the 
cinema, we may assume that in his hands An American Tragedy 
showed a fascinated preoccupation with violent deeds. After twenty 
years this chain of events is not quite forgotten, and the austerity of 
treatment of A Place in the Sun, as well as its carefulness in avoiding 
social criticism, may be related to earlier misadventures in the filming 
of Dreiser. But this explanation is, I think, only partial. There is a 
growing, and quite understandable, tendency in American films to 
insist on the fundamental soundness of American institutions. There 

D 
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are, it is true, occasional films attacking colour-prejudice or the 
Ku-Klux-Klan, but it is rare to find criticism of a generally accepted 
feature of American life. Sensationalism in the press was recently 
displayed in Ace in the Hole, but the sensational journalist wa; 
rebuked and repudiated by his editor. In Detective Story the officers 
of the law were, as a whole, of exemplary character, and the single 
detective with an inclination to violence was shown to be sorely tried 
by a bad heredity. 

This tendency to insist that all is, on the whole, well did not exist 
in the decade before the war. Though Eisenstein’s treatment of An 
American Tragedy was altogether too direct an attack, there were 
many films of the ’thirties which took life from the strength of their 
social criticism. “Corruption in the place!’ became the chief cry 
of the more intelligent American cinema of those years. It came 
partly from the same source as the New Deal, and was strengthened 
through its affinity to governmental aims. John Ford’s The Grapes 
of Wrath (1940) was perhaps the last, probably the best, of the films 
made after this pattern. But the informing idea put heart into thos 
films and into those that saw them. That happened, too, with several 
films, made just before and during the war, which attacked the 
Germany of Hitler or expressed something of what the war meant. 
But it has not happened with films reflecting international tension 
since 1945: they have appeared deliberate, sentimental, the products 
of a subdued unease. 

As the years go by, the cinema inevitably grows more highly or- 
ganized, more closely associated with governmental trends. This 
means that independence, toughness of mind, can hardly find wel- 
come. The comic artist or the ingenious decorator can have a place, 
but there is in all art a kind of ‘making’ which is of a superior sort - 
a making which expresses a challenge, either through the mouths of 
the characters or, on behalf of characters themselves inarticulate, by 
direct or implied comment. It may be a challenge of the social or the 
cosmic framework, or of men who will not listen to a divine voice. 
It is in the words of Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann daring his townspeople 
to go against his light; it is in Hardy’s indignation, on Tess’s behalf 
with the President and all other Immortals; it is in, with more lasting 
effect, the tired resentment of Macbeth and the strong prayers of 
John Donne. The serious artist must be, in some measure, opposed 
to the things that in everyday life we accept. He must turn our casual 
shrug of the shoulders into an act of defiance. If he is sharp-sighted 
— and George Stevens is evidently that — and yet holds back from 
giving any kind of shock to common complacency, even from criticism 
of established ways, then his work may touch our hearts but it wil 
seem to have no reason for existing. A Place in the Sun is brilliantly 
and movingly made: I have never known a film more depressing. 
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EMMETT L. Avery: Congreve’s Plays on the Eighteenth-Century Stage. Modern 
Languages Association of America, New York. 


The last word on Congreve has not been written, and this book will provide 
anyone who tries to write it with some useful data. It shows clearly that Con- 
greve’s reputation on the stage was not short-lived, but rose fairly steadily for 
fifty years and remained very high until 1760; his plays had a better footing in the 
theatres throughout this period than any other dramatist’s except Farquhar and 
(with one or two plays) Shakespeare. The vogue for sentiment put an end to the 
critical and intellectual comedy that flourished from Jonson to Vanbrugh; but it 
did not drive Congreve from the stage. Nor did the moral indignation or 
squeamishness which looms so large in criticisms of Congreve and his contem- 
poraries; in the end it led to an attempt to present his plays in a bowdlerized 
form; but the attempt was unsuccessful, and the decline in Congreve’s reputation 
from the sixties onwards was due to other causes. Professor Avery ascribes it 
chiefly to Garrick, who although he played Fondlewife in The Old Bachelor and 
Witwoud in The Way of the World, never took to Congreve or attempted any of 
the bigger Congreve parts. “When a brilliant and enterprising actor fails to take 
an active interest in a group of plays, particularly in a repertory system and more 
particularly when he as manager of a leading playhouse does not continue its 
tradition of presenting a particular body of plays, they are unlikely to continue a 
past success unless there is a tremendous public demand for them. (In fairness to 
Garrick, it should be pointed out again that he was possibly not well suited to 
many roles in Congreve’s plays and that he was in danger of creating dissension 
and jealousy by assuming roles which had long ‘‘belonged’’ to another actor)’. 
Mr Avery seems here to be apologizing for Garrick; but was not Garrick right? 
Congreve had had a long run, and it was time to drop him. Oddly enough, Mr 
Avery does not mention that the end of the vogue for Congreve coincided with the 
great decade of Goldsmith’s and Sheridan’s plays, which for the next century 
and a half took his place. Of course, they did not provide exactly the same kind 
of thing, but near enough for theatrical purposes, and that is what Mr Avery is 
writing about. 

The other main point that emerges from this book is the importance for 
Congreve of good and intelligent — I might have said, great — acting. The best 
days of Betterton and Mrs Bracegirdle were over by the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century; but the lull before Congreve’s reputation began to rise to steady 
eminence was ended by Mrs Oldfield and Wilks; and after Mrs Oldfield, Mrs 
Horton gave his plays a new fillip. Mr Avery also points out that both Mrs 
Oldfield and Mrs Horton had a special fondness for The Way of the World, and 
chose it for their benefits. This is notable, because The Way of the World did not 
ise to the top until the last period of Congreve’s run on the stage; over the whole 
period The Old Bachelor and Love for Love were far more successful. The moral 
is that, for all his distinction as a writer, Congreve is essentially an artist of the 
theatre, who knew how to give actors and producers their opportunity. The 
opportunity he gave them with The Way of the World was almost too good; only 
the best actors have seen and taken it. Again, his decline coincided with a 
coarsening of the histrionicart; although both Hazlittand Lamb associated him with 
great acting, especially by Kemble. And his revival in the first quarter of our 
century coincided with a general improvement in theatrical art. It was Nigel 
Playfair and Edith Evans who brought him back. It would be ungrateful not to 
mention his debt to John Palmer and Professor Dobrée, who swept away the 
critical cobwebs that had encumbered his reputation as an important writer, and 
substituted just and positive values for them. But no one can get what he has to 
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give without hearing his words beautifully spoken and seeing them beautifully 
acted on the stage. This was what kept him going for the greater part of the 
eighteenth century. The Licensing Act, which drove Fielding off the stage into 
the novel, did Congreve good. That is easy enough to understand, for when actors 
and public cannot get the kind of new play they want, they will fall back on the 
classics. Possibly this is an argument for occasional bouts of censorship — pro- 
vided they do not last too long. 

Upon the whole Professor Avery’s book does not add much to our critical 
knowledge of the eighteenth century; and it is a hard book to read. Mr Avery 
has been weighed down by the mass of detail he sets out to put upon the map; 
and a map with too much detail is difficult to find one’s way by. But even if he 
had arranged his material more cunningly and nursed his style more vigilantly, | 
doubt if he could have made of this material a book for the general reader. Stage 
history is a rather trivial affair, for the art of the theatre is only less ephemeral 
than that of the ballet — perhaps more so, when the latter calls in the kind offices 
of the camera. Congreve happens to be a great poet, in the old sense of the word, 
and his reputation is for that reason a matter of interest; and comedy is an 
important art. That is the justification for this book; it is a book for the libraries 
that are consulted by people who are writing books. We have come to expect 
such works from the Americans, who have developed what may be called the 
library industry — and we have come to be somewhat grudgingly thankful for 
them. At any rate, I for one am wholly thankful to Mr Avery for not hotting up 
his work with scandal or picturesque fantasy. 

L. J. Ports 


SiR READER BULLARD: Britain and the Middle East. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book, which was published early in 1951, would probably 


agree today that the Middle East is 


...a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


Yet no one who reads the book would suspect from the comfortable optimism 
which pervades it, the profound disorder to which the Middle East is prey and 
of which we have lately seen so many violent and disastrous symptoms. The 
turbulence which is now raised up in the Middle East is not a passing phase, and 
its roots go deep into the past; why then does the book seem to be totally 
unaware of its seriousness? It is not that the author lacks knowledge or experi- 
ence of the area, nor again that he has neglected the sources which are available 
to the historian of the recent period — and he deals mainly with the history of 
the last fifty years. It is not to the inexperience of the author or to his ignor- 
ance that we are to ascribe this strange misreading of the portents, it is rather 
to the temper of his enquiry. The historian of such a period of Middle Eastern 
history as the recent past has to rely heavily on White Papers, Blue Books and 
similar publications. This reliance imposes on him the duty not to be too 
trusting of the story they tell. Not necessarily because White Papers suppress 
facts or utter falsehoods — though they sometimes do that — but because he and 
the writers of White Papers are fatally at cross-purposes. White Papers serve to 
put as bold a front as possible on contemplated policy or to cover up as much as 
they can past mistakes. Their purpose is strictly practical, and with the practical 
a historian has no truck. If a historian does not set this firmly and continually 
before his eyes, he will come to identify himself with official views; confusion 
then results. And confusion has resulted here. To take an example: telling the 
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story of British policy in Persia at the start of the century, the author comes to 
discuss the adverse judgment passed on this policy by an American, a private 
person. He has this comment to make: ‘. . . in 1907, when we were dependent on 
our own efforts, it was not for those who considered themselves permanently 
neutral in these matters to pass harsh judgments upon us.’ This is strange 
doctrine for a historian to propound. It is then to the temper of the book that 
we have to ascribe its shortcomings. It is optimistic because official views on the 
Middle East for the last thirty years have been uncommonly sunny and optimis- 
tic. It misses the serious undertones that are now beginning to be discerned 
because policy in this period had an aversion to serious reality. And it seldom 
questions official interpretations, however much they are in need of scrutiny. An 
instance may be taken at random: the author, discussing the Arab Revolt in 
Palestine in 1936-39, explains this Revolt as anti-British and anti-Zionist. This is 
the common, the official view. The Revolt, it is true, was anti-British and anti- 
Zionist; but it was also something much more serious, both in itself and as a 
pointer to what was happening to the Middle East under the impact of Western 
ideas and Western ideologies. The following figures of casualties inflicted by the 
Arab dissidents in 1936 and in 1938, taken from The Survey of Palestine, pub- 
lished by the Mandatory Government in 1946, will make the point clear: 


Casualties, April-October 1936 Killed Wounded 


Defence Forces 21 104 
Police 16 102 
Arabs 195 804 
Jews 80 308 


Casualties, 1938 Killed Wounded 


British ae 216 
Arabs 503 598 
Jews a3 390 


Had the author explained how it came to be that the number of Arabs killed by 
Arabs, in a movement ostensibly anti-Zionist and anti-British, was nearly double 
the number of both Jews and British killed, he would perhaps have been able to 
avoid the optimism which now seems so misplaced and to present the situation 
with all the sombre seriousness which it requires. 

There is one statement in the book which it is high time to correct or at least 
to qualify. The author repeats — as other writers have done — the story put out 
by T. E. Lawrence, at height of his detestation of French policy in Syria, that an 
expedition to Alexandretta, which according to Lawrence would have paralysed 
the Turkish armies very early in the War, was abandoned because the French 
would not have armies other than their own in occupation of Syria. Now, 
whether the French opposed the scheme or not, it must be pointed out that British 
military opinion was opposed to the expedition on strategic grounds. This is 
clear from a Paper prepared by the General Staff in consultation with the 
Admiralty War Staff, in October 1915, which is printed on p. 471 as an appendix 
to Vol. II of the Official History of the War in Mesopotamia. 

E. A. KEDOURIE 


JoHN Bowe: Hobbes and his Critics: A Study in Seventeenth Century Con- 
stitutionalism. Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr Bowle has set out the views of nine of Hobbes’s critics, and of Philip 
Hunton who, while not a critic, is nevertheless included as a good representative 
of the same Whig tradition from which, it is claimed, the direct criticism of 
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Hobbes mostly sprang. Mr Bowle is in general sympathy with the critics, and 
he treats some of them with a generosity they hardly deserve. He gives twelve 
pages to the querulous religiosity of Bishop Lucy, whose argument, he freely 
admits, ‘is not now very convincing’; and sixteen pages to the insinuations and 
grossly inaccurate criticisms of John Whitehall, an unscrupulous lawyer who 
apparently thought he was striking a blow at Catholicism by calling Hobbes an 
immoral monster who desired rule by the sword. Mr Bowle allocates his space 
in questionable proportions, but he has provided a useful summary of the 
critics’ criticisms. 

His book is intended to do more than this, however. ‘An appreciation of 
Hobbes’s impact on his contemporaries is indispensable’, he claims, ‘for a full 
understanding of the Leviathan.’ A discussion of the criticism Hobbes evoked is 
to lead to a deeper knowledge of Hobbes’s own thought. 

This is a difficult undertaking, for the critics (except Seth Ward, who confined 
himself to defending the universities against Hobbes) abound in misrepresen- 
tation. Most of them suppose, for example, that Hobbes’s Sovereign is to govern 
arbitrarily, and also that they refute Hobbes by announcing that the ‘state of 
nature’ never existed. In view of his main intention Mr Bowle was under some 
obligation to indicate that Hobbes had stated that the sovereign rules ‘never but 
by a precedent law’, and that the state of nature, in which all political bonds are 
imagined dissolved, is a hypothetical starting-point from which the necessity for 
civil union is deduced. And even an opponent of Hobbes might have corrected 
Clarendon’s remark that Hobbes believed all men to be rational (a belief which 
would have led Hobbes to consider civil war inconceivable and his books super- 
fluous). But Mr Bowle prefers to let his troupe perform unadmonished. 

A study of hostile misrepresentations of a thinker is unlikely to promote a 
better understanding of his thought, and I am afraid it has not done so in the 
case of Mr Bowle himself, who uses an inappropriate terminology to give a 
distorted account of the thought of a ‘pig-headed and dogmatic old Wiltshire- 
man’. He says, for instance, that Hobbes was ‘attempting a real sociology’ 
although Hobbes’s stated purpose was to make ‘a more curious search into the 
rights of states, and duties of subjects’. He says that Hobbes believed in a ‘crude 
behaviourism’. While this might pass as a description of what Hobbes meant by 
Prudence (which men share with animals) it certainly doesn’t describe Hobbes’s 
belief that men can (though few do) not only associate antecedents and conse- 
quents, but also reason about causes and so acquire rational control over effects. 
Hobbes would never have written Leviathan, which was intended to promote 
peace by demonstrating the cause of war, if he had really believed that human 
conduct is ‘determined by reflex actions’. And although Hobbes insisted that 
the law cannot regulate the citizen’s conscience but only his overt behaviour, 
Mr Bowle charges him with a ‘totalitarian outlook in religion’. No wonder he 
infers that this ‘prophet of a cyncial, determinist and utilitarian political theory’ 
won ‘much unpopularity with the more ‘‘advanced’’ thinkers of the left’! In 
his ‘Conclusion’ Mr Bowle quotes Eddington and Russell to ‘refute’ what he 
calls, contradictorily, ‘Hobbes’s materialistic dualism’. 

At times Mr Bowle writes as a Whig whose main complaint is that Hobbes was 
not in the Aquinas-Hooker-Locke tradition. But at other times he adopts the 
standpoint of Hobbes’s Royalist critics. He quotes three times, and approvingly, 
a remark of Lawson’s that rational consent as a basis of government ‘is too mean 
a conceit for so noble an effect’. Hobbes had the effrontery to use his reason to 
unravel the mysteries of government; he was so cold-hearted and calculating as 
to believe in a state ‘unsupported by myth’. Mr Bowle finds this unbearable: 
‘No society can survive without its myth’. 

As Hobbes’s rigour and clarity are among Mr Bowle’s chief aversions, it is 
understandable that he makes no attempt to clarify Hobbes’s meaning which has 
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been so muddied by his critics, but prefers to crack the old atheist on the head 
with a knobbly totem-pole on which is inscribed a pious incantation to the mysti- 


que of government. 
J. W. N. WATKINS 


VIVIENNE Kocu: W. B. Yeats, the Tragic Phase, a Study of the Last Poems. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d. net. 


When Yeats’s posthumous volume Last Poems and Plays was.published in 
1940, some critics received it with the indulgence due to what they considered the 
dotages of a master. Latterly, there has been a tendency for the poems in this 
volume to be recognized as the truly great works they are, a tendency which Miss 
Koch’s brief study enthusiastically supports. Her book has a misleading title 
and sub-title: the use of the term ‘tragic phase’ is not precisely explained in the 
body of the work, nor is the book a ‘study of the last poems’, but of six of them 
and of the ballad called ‘The Three Bushes’ and its related group of little songs. 
There are forty-four other poems which Miss Koch does not consider. 

Her declared method is to analyse each poem as ‘poetry’ and ‘not as a number 
of other things like ‘‘philosophy’’, ‘‘history’’, ‘‘sociology’’, ‘‘ideas’’ or any- 
thing else which poems are sometimes taken to be’. The chief things in her 
approach are, she writes: 

a willingness to let that particular poem take hold of the imagination as if it 
were — at the moment of scrutiny — the only poem in the world; second, to 
let only that particular poem and no other source — whether in poetry or in 
prose — determine, in so far as it is possible, what its meaning is. 


In practice, her ‘in so far as it is possible’ means that she can temper her austerity 
whenever she feels it necessary to bring in a source, parallel, biographical detail 
or manuscript draft, and she uses this additional material on the whole wisely and 
perceptively. No one indeed could quarrel with these departures from her own 
orthodoxy, were it not that she continually writes in a rather carping way about 
other critics, notably Professor Jeffares, who have made their large discoveries of 
historical material a means of explaining the poems, and whose work often 
supplies Miss Koch with her own data. It is plain that for the reading of such 
complex and allusive works as. “The Statues’ and ‘A Bronze Head’ we need all the 
help we can get: but this writer’s claim that the former has ‘not been discussed’ 
by critics other than herself is untrue, while her refusal of Professor Jeffares’s aid 
in the exegesis of the latter seems illogically churlish. 

Nor has Miss Koch denied herself the luxury of a general thesis, announced in 
her Introduction in these words: ‘Yeats found in the language of sexual emotion 
a universally meaningful language for translating his apprehension of good’, and 
again, ‘the sexual theme is of significance as the final symbolic statement of the 
creative conflict which Yeats had early posited as the dynamic of the universe’. 
There are the beginnings of an interesting theme here, but, except in her final 
section on “The Three Bushes’, perhaps the most illuminating in the book, 
although flawed by the determination to attribute squeamishness to those who 
have not discussed these poems, Miss Koch does not develop it. We are left 
wondering whether it is more than an aper¢u about “The Three Bushes’ dignified 
into a general law. Miss Koch’s mistake here is to omit all discussion of Crazy 
Jane, a figure so plainly apposite to her thesis. More thought, indeed, about 
Crazy Jane and her analogues in the plays would have saved Miss Koch from 
what seems to be a rash and casual allegiance to the ‘personal heresy’ in some 
loosely written sentences of her Introduction (p. 26). It is hard to see what Miss 
Koch is trying to persuade us of here, and doubtful if she has understoood Mr 
Eliot: she succeeds on this occasion as elsewhere in sounding bold without being 
really explicit. 
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In the analyses themselves Miss Koch is at her best when she is investigating, 
along fairly elementary lines, Yeats’s syntax and rhythmic effects, and in her 
method of juxtaposing the selected poems so that they illuminate one another, 
Some of her explanation of the poems’ meanings labours the obvious in mandarin 
language: it is difficult to see how the poems can be rendered more accessible to 
us by our being told that “The Wild Old Wicked Man’ deals with ‘the great 
healing agency of sex’ or that ‘the outward dialogue frame [in ‘The Man and the 
Echo’] is an-organic reflection of the inner dichotomy’. Miss Koch is not to be 
blamed for other disagreements which, in the detailed exposition of a single text, 
are bound to arise as between one reader and another, but there are occasions 
when she may be suspected of a positive misreading owing to her eagerness 
to press everything into the service of a particular exegesis. Thus, one 
doubts if the lines “Who can know the year, my dear,/When an old man’s 
blood grows cold?’ are really ‘the tragic recognition of [the old man’s] 
own imminent non-being’ (p. 37); rather they mean, more relevantly, 
‘Don’t suppose that my blood is (sexually) cold simply because I’m an 
old man’. Similarly, the ‘stricken rabbit’ in ‘The Man and the Echo’ 
will not bear the charge of symbolic meaning with which Miss Koch loads 
it on page 120. In her essays on ‘The Gyres’, “The Statues’ and ‘A Bronze Head’, 
however, poems which are, unlike some of the others which she discusses, 
genuinely difficult and obscure, Miss Koch shows that she has a good under- 
standing of this phase of Yeats’s mind and art, and there can be few readers who 
will not benefit from her tactful and knowledgeable discussion of these works. 
These essays go a long way towards redressing the uneasiness caused by Miss 
Koch’s tone and uncertainty of method. 

A book containing seven short essays on thirteen poems is criticism de luxe. 
It is all the more regrettable, therefore, to find that it is marred by a number of 
misprints, including some incomprehensible sentences (pp. 23, 40, 64n.) which 
look as though someone had jogged the compositor’s elbow. On page 68 
‘enormous’ in the fourth line of the quotation from Blake should be ‘amorous’, 
and Yeats himself is misquoted on pages 80 and 123. There is no edition of A 
Vision dated 1926, and it is doubtful if Miss Koch is correct in supposing that 
Yeats’s youth was dominated by Titian’s ‘Ariosto’, which was not displayed 
in the National Gallery until 1904. 

PETER URE 


James A. NoTopouLos: The Platonism of Shelley: A Study of Platonism and the 
Poetic Mind. Duke University Press (Cambridge University Press), 56s. 64. 
net. 


This book clears up an untidy corner of Shelley scholarship; but it has a more 
general purpose also. It attempts to investigate the assimilation and employment 
of Platonic ideas by the creative mind. Professor Notopoulos distinguishes three 
sorts of Platonism: ‘natural’, ‘direct’, and ‘indirect’. In other words, there is the 
Platonism that is produced spontaneously by the individual — a certain almost 
instinctive attitude to things; there is the Platonism that is derived directly from 
the Dialogues of Plato; and there is the Platonism that is derived indirectly from 
Plato, via the Platonic tradition in European literature and thought. 

Professor Notopoulos begins by considering these three sources of Platonism in 
Shelley; then he identifies and discusses every trace of Platonic thought or 
imagery in Shelley’s writings; and he concludes by supplying the first complete 
critical edition of Shelley’s translations from Plato. The whole subject is treated 
exhaustively; and if, from excess of detail, some sections of the book are barely 
readable, the author has undoubtedly done a job that needed doing, and will 
never need to be done again. 
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Specialists are always apt to become a little obsessional. 


A sudden glow comes o’er them, naught they see 
In water, earth, or air, but — 


in this case, Platonism. It is surely going too far to blame Shelley’s Platonism, not 
only for his reforming zeal, but even for the plurality of his love-affairs. Could 
not a thoughtful person decide that ‘the deep truth is imageless’, without finding 
it in the Republic? And could not Shelley have written 


Whither have fied 
The hues of heaven that canopied this bower 
Of yesternight? 


without the stimulus of Wordsworth’s ‘Whither is fled the visionary gleam?’ — 
even if Wordsworth’s cry of personal despair is to be thought an echo from the 
Phaedo? 

Undoubtedly the author has an immense knowledge of Plato; but one some- 
times doubts his understanding of poetry. He shakes our confidence by quoting, 
as ‘good poetry’, a representative passage of Coleridge’s The Destiny of Nations; 
and finally shatters it, with his three-page discussion of the lines: 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 
Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 
Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity. ... 


By way of explaining the glass image, he quotes four passages about mirrors, and 
then sums up as follows: ‘If Shelley had not used this verb (to stain) with its 
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Platonic connotation of the earthly, the image would be pointless; for otherwise 
the ‘dome of many-coloured glass’’ would reflect only a kaleidoscopic prettiness 
on the white surface of Eternity’s radiance.’ If I understand him correctly, 
Professor Notopoulos has entirely missed the meaning of the image: he has been 
led by the red herring of reflection off the track of transparence, and failed to 
realize that the white light of Eternity is seen through the coloured glass of Time. 

Still, if we are to pick on small points, the bad are outnumbered by the good. 
It is interesting, for example, to be shown in line 256 of The Triumph of Life (‘The 
star that ruled his doom was far too fair’) a punning reference to Plato’s boy- 
friend, Aster. And if, at times, Professor Notopoulos seems a shade literal-minded 
in tracing Platonic influences, he admirably avoids the worst pitfall in his path: he 
never judges Shelley by reference to Plato. On the contrary, he insists that 
‘Shelley expresses his own soul and not Plato’s’, and that even when Shelley uses 
Platonic or Neo-Platonic symbols, he often gives them a private meaning of his 
own. But in any case, all must be forgiven to an author who reminds us of 
Shelley’s attempt to extract Reminiscences about Pre-existence from a baby on 
Magdalen Bridge. Shelley’s baffled comment: ‘How provokingly close are those 
new-born babes!’ 

One other factor enhances the value of the book: it publishes for the first time 
in an unlimited edition the full text of Shelley’s Discourse on the Manners of the 
Antient Greeks. Here the ineffectual angel gives a remarkably frank and sensible 
defence of Athenian homosexuality, and still further increases our sense of his 


courage and independence of mind. 
Paut. TURNER 


KATHLEEN STAHL: British and Soviet Colonial Systems. Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Mrs Stahl’s short book sets out in vivid juxtaposition the British and Soviet 
colonial systems and displays the contrast between the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the Soviet Multi-national State. It shows, from an analysis of the 
U.S.S.R. constitution of 1936 and of Stalin’s collection of essays and speeches 
over a period of years — Nationalism and the National Colonial Question — that 
the status of the former colonial territories within the Soviet system is that of a 
component part of a union, and not that of a ward in the process of growth to the 
dignity of responsible and hence equal status. Mrs Stahl also underlines the 
features of the U.S.S.R. constitution (and of Marxist political theory) which, 
even within a federal constitution, heavily tip the scales on the side of centraliza- 
tion and uniformity, namely, centralized economic planning and a unitary 
budget, the rule of a single political party organized on a central and not on a 
federal basis, and a political doctrine which regards law as one of the instruments 
of the state in fulfilling its purposes. 

The need for such a book has been pressing. Very little has been published 
since Curzon’s Russia in Central Asia (1889) on the former Russian Muslim 
colonial empire, now the Central Asian Republics of the U.S.S.R., by anyone 
with a knowledge of and interest in the problems and achievements of other 
colonial powers. Similarly, those whose primary interests lie in ‘colonial studies’ 
have not on the whole been inclined to consider the communist theory of nation- 
alities or its applications in practice from an expert’s point of view. 

Mrs Stahl is always lucid, but sometimes over simplified. The statement that 
the ‘Tsars left the peoples of Central Asia alone; they did not interfere with 
traditional ways but neither did they proffer assistance...’ is not accurate: the 
help attempted in education, medicine, irrigation and economic development was 
not startingly far behind the records of other colonial powers of the period. 
Similarly, the description of the Soviet impact as ‘down went the framework of 
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indirect rule through mullahs, khans and emirs and up went the framework of 
federal republics in its stead; away went the nomadic and peasant systems of 
agriculture and in came the collective farms . . .” underrates the political acumen 
and realism of Lenin and Stalin. In 1918, for example, Lenin excluded Turkestan 
from the law reform and the decree applying to Turkestan allowed koran courts 
to remain as a transitional measure and instructed the new people’s courts to use 
shariat rulings for the time being where these did not contradict Soviet law, 
Similarly, the weaning of indigenous communities away from their traditional 
leaders was a struggle lasting through the ’twenties and it was accomplished only 
with the aid of reforms involving re-distribution of land, cattle and water rights 
and of setting up as small land-owners at the beys’ expense many thousand 
landless agricultural labourers and depressed share-croppers. Furthermore, an 
appraisal of how much Lenin had to offer to meet the nationalist rallying cries of 
1917 and also of the extent to which Soviet practice vis-a-vis the borderlands had 
altered over the last thirty-five years, would have strengthened the book. ‘Com- 
munism is one of the most powerfully evocative words in the world today’ writes 
Mrs Stahl in her conclusion. In the colonial context this is due in large measure 
to the fact that Lenin recognized the demand for the restitution of alienated lands, 
equality of political status, economic build-up instead of ‘robber economy’, and 
the need for schools in the vernacular and opportunity for technical and higher 
education. But much has changed since 1917, in the British Commonwealth no 
less than in the U.S.S.R., and on her impartial analysis of the present situation, 
Mrs Stahl has shown that the overriding unity of the communist state cannot 
meet the nationalist aspirations inspired by concepts of political freedom in- 
herited by the peoples of the British Commonwealth. She has also pointed out — 
what too often remains unsaid — that Great Britain in her dependencies can 
justifiably point to advances in education, economic welfare and the services of 
a welfare state which stand up well to comparison with more spectacular claims. 
Some of her most acute observations are made in describing: these advances. 


While Mrs Stahl herself does not strike a balance but summarizes the qualities 
and defects of the two ways of thought and action as translated into the colonial 
setting, her detailed political analysis leaves one with the blessed certainty that 
while communism as we know it in the U.S.S.R. has nothing to offer which 
cannot be and is not now being achieved in the Commonwealth, the converse 
would not be true. 


MAry HOLDSWORTH 


HEINRICH SCHNEIDER: Lessing: Zw6lf biographische Studien. A. Francke, Bern, 
32s. 6d. net. 


Those who hold that to study literature is to trace the palpable manifestations 
of the Zeitgeist have had a good innings in Germany. What in Dilthey’s earlier 
years had seemed a potentially subversive though absurd heresy becarne after 
the first World War a rigid orthodoxy of such compelling power that to dissent 
from it was, for a Germanist, to incur annihilation. Scholars of mole-like 
industry and mole-like vision burrowed into fitting obscurity. Once the only 
truly reliable and scientific workers in the field of literature, they had now to 
content themselves with the role of mere drudges, whose mechanical and metho- 
dical labours might with impunity be disregarded. It is perhaps characteristic of 
German scholarship that this learned war should have been waged between two 
extremes, between the uninspired delvers after detail and patient accumulators 
of facts on the one hand, and on the other the bold manipulators of nebulous 
entities and self-confident dealers in abstractions. If in England the waters flow 
down from the high hills of extremity to mingle in the valley of compromise, in 
Germany the configuration is reversed. Compromise is there the steep and in- 
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hospitable watershed from which the streams hurry and plunge in opposite 
directions. 

For some time symptoms of a reaction against the long reign of Geisteswis- 
senschaft have been perceptible; and it is interesting to note among the new 
voices the prominence of the systematic gleaner, whom the Geisteswissenschaftler 
had warned off the cornfield of literature. One such patient searcher for facts 
and details is Dr Heinrich Schneider, whose twelve studies of Lessing all exemplify 
what he calls ‘positivism’ in the study of literature. His preface persuasively 
draws attention to the dangers which are implicit in the lofty speculations of 
the Geisteswissenschaftler, and English minds will readily agree with him that 
many of these imposing edifices are flimsily built on foundations of shifting sand. 
It is his aim to measure the exact distance by which the foundations of the 
Lessing structures have shifted. 

Erich Schmidt’s solid and workmanlike biography, written some sixty years 
ago, before the Geisteswissenschaftler came to power, has long been accepted as 
the ‘standard’ life of Lessing. Dr Schneider seeks neither to discredit nor to 
supersede it. In Lessing: Zwélf biographische Studien he endeavours only to add 
here a newly discovered fact or there to touch in with authentic colour a feature 
which the biography of Schmidt only outlines. The aim is modest, and its 
achievement, embodied in a book of 313 pages, is inevitably solid and pedestrian, 
and Dr Schneider is no doubt content that it should be so. It is a consequence of 
this severe limitation of scope and purpose that, for the non-specialist. the pre- 
fatory remarks on ‘positivism’ and Geisteswissenschaft may well be the most 
interesting part of the book. When Dr Schneider reacts wholesomely against the 
disembodied Zeitgeist, his attitude will meet with warm approval in England. 
And few will dissent when he spiritedly rejects the conception of ‘definitive’ 
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biographies. Even in the best ‘life’ the curtain is only partly lifted. Moreover 
as the decades pass the illumination of the figure changes and with it the relative 
values of its various features. For this reason each generation must rewrite its 
biographies just as it must rewrite its history and its criticism. 

The twelve studies in Dr Schneider’s volume touch the fringe of Lessing’s life 
at various points. Two of them are additions to the available printed documents: 
a handful of letters written by Lessing or to him, and a few records of conversa- 
tions. Their unimportance emphasises the thoroughness with which earlier 
generations have raked and sifted the soil in which such discoveries are likely to 
be made. The ten essays which follow this documentary material are none of 
them new, though some have been revised or remoulded. Sketches of Lessing’s 
life in Wolfenbittel, of his activity as Librarian, or of his introduction to free- 
masonry may add here and there a hitherto unknown fact, but they involve so 
much recapitulation of familiar material that it may be asked whether their 
publication as detached studies is justified. 

An essay on Lessing’s few signs of interest in America coupled with an investi- 
gation of an English translation of Miss Sara Sampson published in Philadelphia 
in 1789 does not amount to much, and the pages on young Jerusalem come to 
little more. Rather more substantial is Dr Schneider’s reaffirmation of Lessing’s 
authorship of Die Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts. The view which he attacks, 
however, has never gained such ascendancy as to make its overthrow revolu- 
tionary. 

The most valuable contribution in this volume to our knowledge of Lessing’s 
life is Dr Schneider’s account of the relationship between Lessing and Professor 
Reiske and his wife, with its moving story of the tensely passionate love of Frau 
Reiske for the family friend and its bitter frustration when all obstacles seemed 
to be removed. Lessing himself was a tireless rescuer of lost reputations, and 
none, I think, would be more gratified than he at Dr Schneider’s rehabilitation of 
an exceptionally gifted and much suffering woman, for whom Erich Schmidt has 
only a cheap sneer, which later biographers have unthinkingly echoed. In this 
study, as also in the essay on the commercial activities of Eva K6nig, Lessing’s 
wife-to-be, the wealth of detail imparts conviction in spite of an involved and 
congested style. 

Although Dr Schneider has not written a unified book nor an easily readable 
one, he has made with his twelve studies a contribution to the Lessing biblio- 
graphy which may not be ignored. Until a worthy successor appears to Erich 
Schmidt’s two respectable but now perceptibly ageing volumes this is an indis- 
pensable supplement. 

H. B. GARLAND 


The Oxford Book of American Verse, Chosen and with an Introduction by 
F, O. Matthiessen. Oxford University Press, New York, 5 dollars. 


In this new addition to the Oxford series the late F. O. Matthiessen has 
bequeathed us more than an anthology. He chose so purposefully that the 
collection gives a strong impression not only of the achievements of individual 
poets but of the whole corpus of American poetry. He had the courage to choose 
fewer poets and longer poems, resisting the temptation to make extracts do for 
the whole. The book reveals to an English audience little known poets like 
Edward Taylor, the seventeenth-century metaphysical whose verse was discovered 
in the Yale Library only in the late 1930s, and sets off for us better known poets 
in their distinct American setting. 

The moment for a new anthology is apt since, as the editor points out, all but 
a handful of living poets are over fifty and the work of the past sixty years may 
now be seen as a rounded-out whole. Over half the volume’s 1100 pages is 
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devoted to verse first published since 1890, that significent date which marks 
the beginning of America’s coming of age, in poetry as in the world of action. A 
new generation of poets, sensitive to the sharpened tensions of American life, 
broke away from the genteel tradition and produced work which gave depth and 
intensity to American poetic experience. In these pages the verse of Frost or 
Robinson, Sandburg, Ransom or Macleish will give the receptive English reader 
hints about what it means to be American such as he might search for in vain 
in the exposition of politics and history. No one reading these poems can remain 
obtuse to the reality of a powerful native tradition reflected in both style and 
feeling. The nature of that tradition is as difficult to define as it is easy to recog- 
nize. It may surprise some that Professor Matthiessen, himself greatly per- 
ceptive towards English modes of thought and feeling, should have included 
both Eliot and Auden as American poets. And yet his judgment was sound. 
For although it is possible to become a full American by act of choice it is much 
more difficult for an American to become European in anything but a ‘natural- 
ized’ sense. Eliot’s progress to England and Anglo-Catholicism may only be 
understood in terms of his puritan inheritance and the full riches of a poem like 
‘The Dry Salvages’ may only be extracted by one who brings to it some know- 
ledge of both Mississippi Valley and New England coast. On the other hand 
Auden’s Americanism does not derive solely from his ‘first papers’ but from his 
poems of the last decade, some of which are printed, which convey for our own 
time the conflict of the immigrant. The rejection of the pressures of European 
society and the affirmation of more personal values are themes which lie at the 
centre of the American tradition. 
FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 
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